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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate,  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Jf  he  tells  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearls$s.’-~T>^  Fox. 


I  Rnfortanate  possessors  of  the  soil  of  the  coantry 
are  held  np  for  our  oommiseration  as  the  scapegoats 
on  whom  is  piled  the  whole  weight  of  the  local 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  community.  Now 
we  have  read  a  sufficient  number  of  Mr  Disraeli’s 
speeches  to  be  used  to  ^imaginative  statements/’  but 
that  with  the  past  history  of  this  country  unfolded  be¬ 
fore  him  Mr  Smith  should  venture  to  hold  up  the 
landowners  of  Great  Britain  as  the  victims  of  fiscal  in¬ 
justice  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  verge  very  near  on 
the  sublime  of  audacity. 

Pity  the  poor  landowner.  This  is  the  new  cry  of  the 
Tory  party  ;  and  we  wish  them  joy  of  it.  K  the  response 
does  not  surprise  the  rapacious  clique  which  on  Friday 
morning  showed  that  its  courage  was  not  equal  to  its 
greed,  Englishmen  must  have  lost  much  of  that  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  injustice  which  made  their  fathers 
famous.  What  is  it  we  are  asked  for  ?  There  was  a  time 
when  the  chief  charge  In  imperial  taxation  and  the  chief 
charge  in  local  taxation  were  alike  borne  b^  the  land. 
The  defence  of  the  country  had  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  a 
lien  on  the  lands  of  the  Church.  Those  lands  were 
held  distinctly  subject  to  these  charges.  Their  holders 
had  a  right  only  to  the  use  of  them  on 
I  the  conditions  we  have  pointed  out,  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  property  in  land  was  vested  in  the  Crown. 
These  are  but  truisms  to  every  student  of  real 
property  law.  Time  rolled  on,  and  the  landowners, 
having  command  of  the  legislature,  relieved  themselves 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  held  their  estates.  A 
small  and  inelastic  land  tax  was  put  on  somewhat  later, 
but  no  equivalent  was  ever  imposed  in  the  place  of  the 
old  feudsd  duties.  Since  that  time  not  only  has  the  owner 
of  land  been  allowed  to  appropriate  all  the  spontaneous 
increase  in  the  value  of  land,  but  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  enhanced  the  value  of  his  property 
have  been  paid  for  by  means  of  rates  which  have  been 
for  the  most  part  a  charge  on  temporary  occupier’s.  And 
now  we  are  asked  that  the  remainder  of  the  hereditary 
burden  of  the  land  shall  be  removed,  that  the  charges 
subject  to  which  the  present  holders  of  real  property 
came  into  possession  of  it  shall  be  taken  off  for  their 
exclusive  l^nefit,  and  that  no  remission  of  taxation  which 
at  all  lightens  the  poor  man’s  load  shall  be  thought  of 
till  the  landowners  are  satisfied. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr  Disraeli  for  being  very  frank. 

The  working  man  of  this  country,”  he  tells  us,  **  is 
taxed  only  hcdf  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  wages  as 
the  working  man  in  Repubhcan  France  or  autocratic 
Russia..”  We  neither  know  nor  care  where  Mr  Disraeli 
has  got  his  facts  from.  His  meaning  is  clear.  He  is  never 
tired  of  lauding  the  condition  of  the  English  poor  as 
compared  with  their  foreign  brethren  or  their  ancestors. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  that  his  Arcadian  pictures  of  the  British  labourer,  even 
if  true  to  nature,  are  quite  irrelevant.  The  question  really 
is,  as  Mr  Gladstone  very  well  put  it,  shall  we,  “  under 
pretext  of  relieving  the  occupier,  which,  taken  at  the 
very  best,  can  only  be  a  temporary  relief,  make  a  vMt 
present  and  gift  out  of  the  national  resouioes  to  the 
owners  of  the  real  property  of  the  country  P  Upon 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


IMPERIAL  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  Tories  have  made  a  great  mistake.  Hitherto 
they  have  contented  themselves  with  merely  negative 
criticism  of  the  Ministry ;  and  as  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  have  piled  blunder  on  blunder,  the  task  of 
pointing  out  their  shortcoming^  was  a  very  easy  and  per¬ 
fectly  safe  one.  This  purely  critical  position  had 
not  only  been  held  by  the  Conservatives  for  a  long 
time,  but  seemed  to  have  been  delibeititely  taken  up  as 
best  suited  to  a  parrty  which  knows  it  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  predominant  opinion  of  the  country  and  which 
id  conspicuously  wanting  in  constructive  genius.  In  an 
evil  hour  they  undertook  not  to  say  that  their  rivals  in 
power  were  wrong — for  this  they  might  again  have  done 
with  safety,  Mr  Lowe's  financial  proposals  being  by  no 
means  logically  invulnerable — but  to  show  how  they 
were  wrong ;  and,  as  they  could  not  do  this  without 
saying  what  was  ri^ht,  they  showed  their  cards.  The 
echo  of  Mr  Disraeli  s  words  proclaiming  the  impossibility 
of  a  declared  policy  without  office  must  still  be  ringing 
in  the  ears  of  his  followers,  and  we  have  him  giving  in 
his  adhesion  to  Mr  W.  H.  Smith’s  **  unfortunate  ”  resolu¬ 
tion — a  resolution  proclaiming  a  policy  resistance  to  which 
must  immensely  strengthen  the  Ministry,  and  weld  to¬ 
gether,  as  no  other  question  could,  all  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Mr  Disraeli  has  bron  betrayed  by  a  too 
great  eagerness  to  snatch  an  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  his  opponents.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  their 
Irish  University  fiasco  had  left  them  so  weak  that  any 
stick  would  be  good  enough  to  beat  them  with.  We 
shall  be  very  much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  find  that  in 
challenging  a  fight  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners  he 
has  courted  inevitable  defeat,  and  defeat  out  of  which 
the  Government --if  Mr  Gladstone  maintains  his  firm 
attitude  of  Thursday  night — may  gain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  masses  of  their  countrymen. 

What  is  it  that  was  asked  in  Mr  W.  H.  Smith’s 
motion  ?  Not  that  the  fiscal  changes  proposed  by  Mr 
Lowe  should  stand  over  till  the  Government  had  ex¬ 
plained  their  views  on  Local  Taxation,  not  even  that  no 
further  remissions  of  the  taxation  should  be  made  until 
these  explanations  were  given,  but  that  no  further  re¬ 
duction  of  indirect  taxation  should  take  place  till  Mr 
Stansfeld  had  thrown  a  sufficient  sop  to  stop  the 
Rrowling  of,  the  landowning  Cerberus.  Mr  W.  H. 
Smith  tells  us  that  Conservatives  ”  could  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  while  local  taxation  was  spread  over 
an  area  representing  120,000,0001.  sterling,  the  amount 
which  it  l>enefited  might  be  held  to  be  conterminous  with 
that  which  was  represented  by  the  returns  for  the  in¬ 
come-tax,  and  which  amounted  to  450,000,0001.  sterling. 
In  other  words,  it  had  b©on  the  policy  of  Parliament  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  local  taxation  upon  one  class 
of  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  those  lyho  were  eqnally 
well  able  to  p^  it.”  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  We  are  requested 
to  believe  that  the  whole  burden  of  local  taxes 
falls  on  the  owners  of  real  propertv.  and  these 
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this  question  comparisons  between  the  fiscal  burdens  of  drawn  from  Paris  as  the  first  step  towards  a 
British  and  foreign  labourers  have  no  bearing.  So  far 
from  the  present  charges  on  land  being  considered  a 
grievance,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  not  in  the  nature 
of  taxation  at  all,  and  should  not  be  considered  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  incidence  of  taxation.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  old  customary  burdens,  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  rent  of  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  the  State  has  reserved  or  appropriated  in 
times  gone  by  to  national  uses.  To  the  extent  of  that 
so-called  tax,  the  State  is  a  joint  owner  in  the  land  ;  and 
if  the  remissions  asked  for  were  granted,  it  would  benefit 
nobody  but  the  present  owners  of  property.  Parliament 
is  really  asked  to  complete  the  work  of  Bridgman  and 
Palmer,  and  give  away,  to  the  richest  class  in  the  country, 
the  small  remaining  interest  in  the  soil  that  was  once  its 
own. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  British  public  will  allow 
Mr  Disraeli’s  great  act  of  spoliation  to  be  accomplished. 

But  it  is  time  for  land  tenure  reformers  to  gird  their 
loins  for  the  fray.  The  “  enclosers  ” — that  is  the  polite 
term — of  our  common  lands  are  at  work  and  threaten  to 
shift  fresh  burdens  on  the  producers  of  the  country.  If 
those  who  seek  reform  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  wise,  local  taxation  may  prove  the  door  through 
which  they  may  pass  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
revolution  in  tne  condition  of  the  British  peasant. 

The  discussion  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  will 
familiarise  the  many  with  aspects  of  the  land  question 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  make  them  see. 

The  hour  has  come,  but  the  man  who  could  do  more  than 
any  other  to  rouse  the  intelligence  of  the  country  on  this 
question — to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  British  Liberalism 
be  it  said — is  allowed  to  linger  in  retirement  at  Avignon 
instead  of  making  his  voice  heard  in  the  cause  of  the 
British  labourer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

of  “  fair  weather 


declaration  of  war  against  France,  because  of  this 
evidence  of  the  growing  strength  of  those  socialistic 
tendencies  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  is  supposed  to  see 
the  greatest  of  all  the  impending  dangers  to  the  general 
well-being  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  to  the  solidifi. 
cation  of  Imperialism  in  Germany.  Perhaps  there  will 
not  even  be  any  appreciable  or  permanent  change  in  tho 
bearing  of  M.  Thiers  towards  the  Republican  party  in 
France.  Had  the  Versailles  Assembly  been  now  in 
session,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been 
another  “  row,”  ending  in  a  temporary  transference  of 
M.  Thiers’s  support  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  tho 
Right.  But  as  the  Rurals  are  taking  their  holiday  and 
expending  all  their  stren^h  in  attempts  to  advance 
their  cause  among  their  various  constituencies,  they -will 
have  time  to  think  over  the  state  of  affairs,  and  perhaps 
to  resolve  upon  some  orderly  line  of  action,  before  they 
publicly  and  conjointly  express  their  opinions  upon  it. 
It  is  fortunate  that  another  batch  of  elections  is  to  come 
off*  before  that  occasion  arrives.  If,  as  is  more  than  likely, 
the  elections  appointed  for  to-morrow  week  give  the 
same  indication  of  the  national  temper  as  those  of  last 
Sunday — in  which,  though  M.  Barodet’s  triumph  was 
the  most  notable,  the  election  of  M.  Lockroy,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Paris  Commune,  was  an  incident  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  in  which  the  whole  procedure  was 
extremely  significant  of  the  progress  of  advanced  Re¬ 
publicanism  in  France — they  will  certainly  have  reason 
to  think  very  seriously  over  their  position  and  to  lay 
very  careful  plans  for  their  future  conduct.  If  no  imme¬ 
diate  storm  is  likely  to  issue  from  M.  Barodet’s  election, 
it  is  none  the  less  noteworthy  as  a  probable  index  of  the 
condition  of  the  political  atmosphere  of  France.  M. 
Thiers,  luckily  or  unluckily,  has  tapped  the  barometer 


M.  BARODET’S  VICTORY. 

The  election  of  M.  Barodet  as  the  new  member  for 
Paris  was  only  what  was  to  bo  expected,  though  the 
overwhelming  majority  that  he  obtained  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  and  his  success  in  some  of  the  districts  supposed  to 
be  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie  will  be  a 
welcome  surprise  to  many.  In  choosing  him  Paris  has 
only  been  true  to  itself.  There  is  no  need  to  disparage 
the  useful  politician  whom  he  defeated.  M.  de  R4- 
musat  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the  Thiers 
Administration,  and  though  he  may  not  be  in  all  respects 
a  suitable  spokesman  for  the  capital  of  France  and  the 
city  that  has  pledged  itself  to  the  most  advanced  form  of 
Republicanism,  he  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  and,  had  he 
been  an  independent  candidate,  his  election  even  by 
Paris  would  have  been  a  matter  for  congratulation.  But 
he  did  not  stand  on  his  own  merits.  Those  merits  were 
cunningly  used  by  M.  Thiers  as  a  ground  for  his 
election;  but  the  Parisians  wisely  understood  that,  in 
choosing  him,  they  would  give  their  support  to  a 
Government  by  no  means  in  accord  with  the  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  M.  de  Remusat’s  own  election 
addresses,  or  with  the  temperate  politics  that  he  indivi¬ 
dually  hold's.  They  understood  especially  that  by  so 
doing  they  would  condone  the  latest,  and  therefore  just 
now  the  most  offensive,  of  the  Thiers  treacheries,  that 
they  would  imply  their  approval  of  the  destruction  of  the 
municipal  rights  of  Lyons,  and  would  sanction  that  per¬ 
nicious  system  of  centralisation  against  which  two  years 
ago  they  struggled  so  heroically  and  disastrously.  Thus 
no  wise  patriot  in  the  city  had  any  choice  in  the  matter, 
and,  in  spite  of  unexampled  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  M.  de  Remusat  was  utterly  discomfited 
last  Sunday. 

We  do  not  anticipate,  and  certainly  as  yet  we  see  no 
signs  of,  any  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  that  it 
was  threatened  were  to  come  from  the  event.  M.  Baru- 
det’s  success  will  not  lead  to  the  breaking  out  of  fresh 
Communal  experiments  in  Paris  and  in  the  other  large 
towns  of  France.  Count  Arnim  will  not  be  with- 
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Paris  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  antiqne  traditions 
of  the  Monarchical  party  or  the  double- headed  policy  of 
M.  Thiers.  They  have  tried  compromises  before,  and 
have  found  that  thereby  they  have  gained  nothing. 
They  oppose  themselves  directly  to  the  greatest 
living  master  of  compromise,  and  announce  that,  in 
all  just  and  feasible  ways,  they  will  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  to  which  the  city  has 
pledged  itself  in  a  river  of  blood.  That  principle,  most 
happily*  is  one  consistent  with  the  truest  liberty.  Ere 
now  Paris  has  raised  the  standard  of  liberty  and  used 
the  most  blighting  tyranny  in  claiming  its  acceptance 
by  all  the  rest  of  France.  But  here  it  makes  no  such 
mischievous  pretensions.  It  only  asks  that,  in  all  wavs 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  it  shall  be 
allowed  to  govern  itself,  and  that  other  cities  and  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  have  the  like  privilege.  In  choosing  M. 
Barodet  as  its  delegate  to  the  Versailles  Assembly,  it  j 
has  made  both  claims  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
M.  Barodet’s  election  is  a  protest  in  favour  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  integrity  of  Lyons,  from  which  he  comes,  no  less 
than  of  Paris,  by  which  he  has  been  elected.  Nearly  all 
the  elections  that  took  place  on  the  same  day  point  in 
the  same  direction.  It  is  now  announced  that  so  signal 
has  been  the  effect  in  Lyons,  that  M.  Ranc,  who,  like  M. 
Lockroy,  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Commune,  is  likely 
to  be  elected  on  the  llth  almost  without  opposition,  and 
similar  results  are  pretty  sure  to  ensue  in  all  the  large 
towns  in  which  vacancies  may  arise.  Thus  there  is 
promise  of  a  great  and  most  cheering  accession  of 
strength  to  the  federal  principle  in  France. 

The  extreme  section  of  the  ^publican  press  in  France 
may  be  excused  for  the  extravagant  terms  in  which  it 
speaks  of  the  success  of  the  objects  it  has  at  heart.  Its 
cause  is  not  so  near  to  final  triumph  as  it  appears  to 
think ;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  perhaps  even  more 
propitious  than  it  imagines.  The  ideal  that  has  been 
vaguely  but  bravely  striven  for  till  now  has  better  chance 
of  thorough  attainment  if  it  is  reached  but  slowly.  We 
need  not  ‘  anticipate  any  sudden  crisis  in  the  politics  of 
France,  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  hope  there  will  be 
none.  But  the  change  is  surely  coming,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  Monarchical  and  centralising  incendiaries,  far 
more  than  upon  the  Republicans,  whether  it  shall  come 
quickly  and  with  violence,  or  gradually  and  with  the 
brightest  promise  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

B. 

INDIAN  FINANCE. 

Satisfactory  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  “  Resolution  ’’  and  Sir  Richard  Temple’s  “  Mi¬ 
nute  ” — both  which,  perhaps  with  no  small  relief  to  the 
public  have  this  year  taken  toe  place  of  the  so-called  Budget 
debate— are  chiefly  significant  as  regards  the  future  of 
Indian  finance.  They  are,  in  their  way,  encouraging 
signs  of  that  “  new  era  ”  to  which  an  ex-civilian  of 
high  ability  and  deservedly  high  reputation — Mr  W. 
Tayler — alluded  in  his  speech  of  Thursday  last  at  a 
meeting  of  the  East  India  Association.  They  at  once 
prove  and  justify  the  existence  of  that  aptly  termed 
“Majesty’s  Indian  Opposition ’’—represented  by  the 
educated^  fnatives  in  the  press  and  out  of  it — whose 
action  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  curious  a 
commentary  on  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  “  in 
India  there  is  no  public  opinion.”  Not,  however,  that 
the  rulers  themselves  are  not  entitled  to  a  good  share 
of  commendation.  On  the  contrary,  the  declarations  of 
the  natives  on  this  point  are  as  spontaneous  as  they  are 
generous,  warm,  and  genuine,  and  seem  to  bear  out  the 
prediction  upon  which  we  ventured  some  months  ago 
-“that  of  all  the  able  men  who  had  filled  the  high 
omce  of  Governor- General,  Lord  Northbrook  would 
urn  out  to  be  the  most  popular  and  successful.  But 
18  success  must  henceforth  depend  on  honest  adoption 
p  ®  P^^iiciple  that  India  is  not  to  be  governed  for 
nghshmen,  but  for  the  Indians  themselves,  and  accord- 
special  needs  and  ways  of  thinking.  Hence  it  is 
hat  Lord  Northbrook  has  now  based  his  financial  reforms 
on  a  vast  mass  of  information  supplied  direct  from  the 


country  itself,  and  in  reply  to  the  circulars  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  distributed  throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 
Hence  the  highly  welcome  announcement  in  his  brief  and 
un -rhetorical  Resolution — **  the  Government  of  India, 
has  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary,  with  reference  to  tho 
present  or  prospective  condition  of  the  finances,  that  the 
income-tax  should  be  reimposed,  or  that  any  other  tax 
should  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  existing  sources  of 
revenue.”  Thus  has  ended  the  most  unpopular  and — at 
all  events,  in  peace  time — most  absurd  tax  ever  imposed 
in  India.  Looking  at  the  Finance  Minister’s  figures,  one 
can  hardly  help  being  amused  at  the  ludicrous  contrast 
between  the  pettiness  of  the  yield  from  that  tax  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  the  vast  amount  of  bitter  criticism 
and  fierce  hostility  caused  by  its  imposition.  But  a  mos¬ 
quito  is  a  more  provoking  animal  than  even  the  biggest 
Bengal  tiger :  and  the  history  of  the  Indian  income-tax 
has  been  a  kind  of  political  illustration  of  Heine’s  sugges-  - 
tion  that,  if  God  created  wild  beasts,  only  the  devil  could 
have  created  insects.  The  following  are  Sir  Richard 
Temple’s  figures  for  nett  returns  of  income-tax  during 
the  last  four  years  : 

1869- 70  £1,068,528 

1870- 71  2,028.034 

1871- 72  795,675 

1872.73  661,000 

Thus,  for  the  last  year  of  its  existence,  the  hated  tax 
entailed  a  burden  of  about  one  halfpenny  per  head  of 
the  whole  population  ! 

Passing  from  the  Viceroy’s  Resolution,  we  como  to 
the  Minute,  in  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  review 3  the 
financial  history  of  the  last  four  years,  and  gives  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  Budget  estimates  for  the  year 
1873-4.  An  Indian  contemporary  asserts  that  the  “  grand 
fact  ”  in  this  lengthy  review  is  the  surplus  of  six  mil-  - 
lions  for  the  whole  four  years.  But  it  is  surely  “  a  grand 
fact” — not  to  say  an  uncomfortable  one — that  this 
surplus  is  due  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  a  seductive 
poison  called  ^ium,  with  which  a  monopolising  and 
“Christian”  Government  contrives  to  ruin  both 
the  morals  and  the  physique  of  a  neighbouring  nation.. 
For  the  period  under  review,  the  opium  revenue  yielded 
a  total  of  3,804,140Z.  nett  in  excess  of  Budget  estimates. 
The  estimate  for  1873-4  amounts  to  7,500,000Z.,  a  sum 
largely  below  either  of  the  estimates  for  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  In  this  the  Indian  Government  has  of 
course  acted  wisely,  for  opium  is  a  source  of  revenue 
that  may  fail  at  any  time.  In  fact,  a  symbolist  like 
Mr  Ruskin  might  discover  a  law  of  pre-established  har¬ 
mony  between  its  “  immorality  ”  and  its  “fluctuations  ” 
— or  general  uncertainty.  But  of  course  morality  must 
not  interfere  with  the  Indian  balance-sheet;  and  the 
Government,  like  a  prudent  manager,  has  resolved 
that,  when  possible,  reserves  of  the  precious  drug  shall 
be  kept  in  stock,  by  way  of  preparation  against  a  rainy 
day. 

A  still  greater  drawback  consists  in  the  fact  that  Sir 
Richard’s  surpluses  are  also  due  to  diminished  expendi¬ 
ture  under  the  important  head  of  Public  Works.  The 
country  wants  public  works ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
natives  must  have  at  least  a  fair  share  of  admission  to 
the  higher  offices  in  the  department,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  now  are,  systematically  and  most  unjustly  excluded. 
How  the  diminution  has  progressed  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  in  1868-9  the  expenditure  on  “  Public  Works 
Ordinary  ”  stood  at  6,632,135?.,  but  in  1870-1  dwindled 
down  to  3,811,167?.,  a  sum  equal  as  is  supposed  to  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  which  has  just  passed.  It 
would  likewise  appear  from  this  statement — which  might 
be  called  Sir  Richard  Temple’s  apologia  pro  viid  sud — that 
the  great  use  of  the  income-tax  was  merely  to  serve  in 
producing  a  surplus — a  good  reason,  one  would  think, 
for  its  abolition.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback  in 
the  estimates  of  1872-3  is  indicated  in  the  Minister’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  guaranteed  rail  ways.  The  nett  charge,”  he 
says,  “for  guaranteed  railway  interest  was  originally 
estimated  at  1,800,000?.,  but  is  now  expected  to  amount 
to  2,117,000?.  .  .  .  which  is  consideraKjr  larger  * 

than  any  sum  ever  yet  shown  on  this  account.  ’  That' 
is  to  sar~  to  meet  the  guaranteed  interest  of  4^656,000  • 
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MR  O'KKEFFE  AND  CARDINAL  CULLEN. 

The  motion  which  Mr  Bouverie  was  to  have  made 
cen.suring  the  action  of  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  O’KeeflTe  case  has  been 
postponed  by  him  until  the  20th  of  the  present  month. 
•The  postponement  was  suggested  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  who  on  Tuesday  afternoon  rose  to  ask 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  proceed  with  his  motion  on  this  subject  which  stood 
I  first  on  the  paper  for  that  night  ?  He  understood  that 
a  new  application  from  Father  O’Keeffe  was  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  day,  and  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them  to  discuss  the  case 
until  their  more  recent  action  in  this  matter  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  House.”  In  reply  t© 
this,  Mr  Bouverie  said  that  he  was  willing  to  com'ply 
with  the  request  made  to  him,  and  that  he  would  await 
the  result  of  the  renewed  application  made  by  Father 
O’Keeffe  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  have  the  Callan 
schools  replaced  upon  the  roll.  “  It  was  desirable,”  he 
continued,  **  that  the  transaction  should  be  closed  before 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  that  House.”  lathe  mean¬ 
time,  however — by  one  of  those  ironical  jests  which 
Space  and  Time  conspire  together  to  play  off  upon  the 
imited  faculties  of  man — ^the  grounds  for  respiting  the 
National  Board  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  “  transaction  ” 
was  already  “  closed  ”  some  hours  when  Mr  Bouverie 
consented  to  postpone  his  motion ;  and  the  same  im¬ 
pression  of  the  newspapers  which  reported  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  motion  contained  the  curt  telegraphic 
announcement  that  “  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  at  a  meeting  to-day,  resolved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  not  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Bev.  Mr 
O’Keeffe  to  restore  two  of  the  schools  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  roll  of  the  National  Board.  The  refusal  is 
made  on  the  ground  that  Father  O’Keeffe  is  still  a  sus¬ 
pended  priest.”  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  Board 
adhere  not  only  to  their  former  decision,  but  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  based ;  and  on  Tuesday 
fortnight  therefore  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  asked 
to  decide  whether  the  National  Board  in  Ireland  is  to 
behave  as  the  independent  authority  in  education,  or  as 
a  mere  submissive  Parlement  for  the  registration  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Cullen’s  decrees.  The  debate  on  that  question  will 
be  probably  of  great  interest,  and  we  shall  not  now 
anticipate  it. 

The  question,  however,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
will  have  to  decide  on  the  20th  of  May  is  something 
quite  different  from,  and  fortunately  much  simpler  than, 
the  main  question  out  of  which  it  has  arisen.  But  the 
interest  and  significance  of  the  latter  are  in  proportion 
to  its  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  dispute  between  the  parish  priest  of  Callan  and 
the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Ireland  bids  fair  to  attain  a 
European  importance.  With  the  general  nature  of  that 
dispute  our  readers  have  of  course  been  long  familiar, 
but  the  exact  “  points  to  be  relied  on,”  in  legal  phrase, 
by  the  respective  parties  in  the  case  of  O’Keeffe  and 
Cullen,  have  hitherto  been  coll igible  only  from  the  some¬ 
what  fragmentary  statements  of  Irish  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  Recently,  however,  the  plaintiff  has  himself 
stated  them  fully  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  full  extent  and 
moment  of  the  question  in  issue.  Mr  O’Keeffe  then 
relies  mainly,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  more  fully  explained  by 
and  embodied  in  the  famous  resolutions  of  the  French 
clergy  in  1682.  He  does  not,  we  may  of  coarse  presume, 
allege  any  authority  for  these  resolutions  as  such,  and 
as  l^tween  himself  and  the  Cardinal,  but  merely  **  prays 
them  in  aid,”  as  it  were,  of  the  decree  of  the  Council 
above  mentioned,  as  being  framed  strictly  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  that  assembly,  and  indicating,  so  far^  as 
they  remain  untouched  by  subsequent  oecumenical 
declarations,  iho  existing  law  of  the  Church.  These 
resolutions  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  Kings  and  Princes  are  not  subject  in  temporals  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  that  they  cannot  be 


drunken  pastimes.”  But  the  sad  truth  is  that  the 
European  professors  of  the  art  of  tippling  may  now 
count  their  native  disciples  by  the  million.  Per  contra 
it  is  a  comfort — though  a  small  one — that  the  army  ex¬ 
penditure  is  estimated  at  122,000Z.  less  than  it  was  last 
year.  It  is  the  saddest  fact  in  Indian  finance  that  the 
army  has  almost  swallowed  up  the  entire  land  revenue 
of  twenty  millions.  That  is,  if  to  the  fifteen  millions 
under  the  head  of  “army,”  we  add  the  vast  sums 
expended  on  such  works  as  those  “standard  barracks” 
which  are  run  up  on  the  most  scientific  principles  and 
then  run  down  again,  also  on  the  same  principles,  and  to 
prevent  their  inmates  from  being  buried  alive.  Some 
carious  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  almost  every 
month  in -any  Indian  journal.  The  ugly  blot  on  the 
expenditure  side  is  item  No.  19 — “  Ecclesiastical,”  to 
which  167,OOOf.  is  devoted,  a  sum  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
By  all  means  let  the  British  soldier  and  Anglo-Indian 
Christians  in  general  have  their  spiritual  drill  at  the 
hands  of  members  of  their  own  church  militant.  But 
we  protest  against  saddling  the  finances  of  India  with 
the  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  pounds  eccle¬ 
siastical.  The  Indian  tax-payer  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  his  defenders  and  guardians, 
but  not  to  contribute  towards  his  spiritual  pabulum — 
in  a  word,  towards  the  endowment  of  an  alien  religion 
which  he  despises  or  laughs  at,  even  although,  in  India, 
that  religion  happens  to  be  exhibited  under  the  very 
interesting  form  of  ritualism.  We  consider  that,  if  the 
British  parson  is  to  be  maintained  in  India,  it  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  public.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  ecclesiastical  allowance  is  a  small  drop  in 
the  ocean  of  forty-eight  millions  ;  but  in  India  it  means 
a  very  lar^e  drop  indeed.  Just  at  present  Bengal,  for 
example,  is  sadly  in  want  of  primary  schools — to  say 
nothing  of  prizes,  and  scholarships  for  higher  education, 
or  of  normal  teaching  and  school  inspection — so  that 
really  the  157,0001.  would  be  a  god-send — would,  in  a 
word,  establish  and  endow  ten  thousand  primary  schools 
of  the  type  favoured  by  Mr  Campbell.  We  need  hardly 
point  out  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  which  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  guilty  which  endows  a  religion  and  yet  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neutral  in  matters  of  education.  This  question  of 
education  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  an  Indian 
^aler.  And  we  trust  that  the  Government  may  not  rest 
1(J^  under  the  charge  of  taking  “  four  shillings  from 
ever^.,  native,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  then 
genero^^v  returning  him  a  halfpenny  to  go  to  school 
with.”  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  before  our 

consciences ^ib©  clear  us  to  the  way  in  which  we  fulfil 
our  duties  tow^fe  our  Indian  fellow  subjects.  But  we 
seem  at  last  to  be^l^ving  in  the  right  direction.  We 
have  at  Ust  begun  t^fiderstand  that  if  India  is  perma- 
nantly  to  be  connected  w^^ngland  it  must  be  something 
more  than  a  Englis^l^ssession.  If  our  foolish 

Russophobia  ^  to  perfe^y^e  lesson  we  can  well 
forgive  it.  "  J.  M. 
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leDOsed  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  nor  their  snb- 
absolved  from  due  allegiance. 

1®  2  That  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  on  the  authority 
f  ieneral  councils  ought  to  remain  in  full  force ;  and  that  the 
Phurch  of  France  does  not  agree  with  those  who  think  these 
.  ees  are  doubtful,  or  only  made  for  the  time  of  schisms. 

3  That  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  canons ;  that  the  rules,  customs,  and  laws  received  in 
the  Gallican  Church  ought  to  be  observed  in  it. 

4  That  though  in  questions  of  faith  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has 
the  chief  part,  and  his  decrees  regard  all  the  Churches,  his 
;.i,lmnent,  however,  is  not  irrefragable,  if  not  followed  by  the 
i«ent  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  last  article,  Mr  O’Keeflfe  admits,  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Vatican  Council ;  and  those  who  accept 
its  decrees,  as  he  thinks  every  Roman  Catholic  ought, 
must  now  believe  the  Pope  infallible  in  his  dogmatic 
definitions,  even  before  the  Church  makes  known  its  j 
adhesion.  But  the  other  three  articles  are  slill  main¬ 
tained  by  “  Cisalpine  schoolmen.”  “  The  second  and 
third  articles,”  continues  Mr  O’Keeflfe,  “  will  be  in  dis¬ 
pute  in  my  case.  Cardinal  Cullen  contending  that  as 
Papal  Legate  he  had  power  to  inflict  censure  on  me 
without  establishing  my  guilt  at  a  trial,  and  that  to  sue 
an  ecclesiastic  in  a  civil  court  is  a  crime  deserving  of 
the  severest  censure  the  Church  can  inflict.  He  will 
also  contend  that  Papal  Constitutions,  even  in  matters  of 
discipline,  bind  'throughout  the  world  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  published  at  Rome.” 

Such,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  cause,  are 
the  questions  upon  which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whit^ide 
and  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  wDl  shortly  have 
to  adjudicate.  They  will  have  to  declare  in  effect  what 
is  the  contract  which  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest 
enters  into  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination.  The  evidence  from  which  that  con¬ 
tract  is  to  be  gathered  must  certainly  be  of  the  most 
various,  and  may  possibly  be  of  the  most  abstruse  and 
complicated  kind.  The  Council  of  Constance  may,  as 
tlje  Times  says,  “stand  for  very  little  in  English  discus¬ 
sions,”  but  it  may  have  to  stand  for  a  good  deal  in  a 
judicial  discussion  of  the  status  of  an  Irish  Catholic 
priest.  The  decrees  of  the  late  Vatican  Council  pro¬ 
bably  stand  for  just  as  little,  but  both  alike  will  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  any  other  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  either  party 
may  think  fit  to  cite  as  supporting  his  views.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  anticipate  generally  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  extending  over  so  vast  a  field ;  but 
there  is  one  point,  and  that  a  point  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  whole  case,  which  may,  it  seems  to  us, 
have  to  be  decided  upon  a  verv  much  narrower  ground. 
The  immediate  cause  of  Mr  O^Keeffe’s  removal  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Cullen  from  his  post  at  Callan  was  his  commission 
of  the  alleged  ecclesiastical  ofifence  of  prosecuting  his 
spiritual  superior  in  a  temporal  court ;  and,  in  consider¬ 
ing  this  point,  a  wholly  different  class  of  considerations 
seems  to  arise.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  appear 
that  this,  like  the  other  questions  in  the  case,  might  be 
settled  by  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.,  col¬ 
lected  as  they  best  might  be,  between  the  parties.  In 
this  view  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  ascertain  as  a 
fact  whether  the  prosecution  of  a  spiritual  superior  in  a 
temporal  court  has  been  declared  an  ecclesiastical  offence 
by  any  authority  recognised  by  both  parties,  and  whose 
dictum,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  incorporated  in  the 
contract  between  them.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  matter  cannot  be  thus  simply  settled,  and 
that  another  and  more  difficult  question  underlies  the 
former.  That  question  is.  How  can  a  temporal  court, 
adjudicating  on  the  terms  of  a  contract,  consent  to  re¬ 
cognise  any  absolute  prohibition  of  one  of  the  parties 
from  resorting  to  legal  remedies  ?  If  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  bishop  and  priest  be  placed — as  it  is — on  the 
Simple  footing  of  contract  by  the  English  law,  that  re¬ 
lation  necessarily  implies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
tribunal  over  the  parties,  and  it  would  seem  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  for  a  court  of  law  to  assert  in  one  and  the 
same  breath  the  existence  of  a  contract  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  therein  of  conditions  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  legal  notion  of  a  contract  altogether.  The  parties 
to  any  agreement  may,  it  is  true,  mutually  stipulate 


against  a  resort  to  the  law  courts  for  an  enforcement  of 
its  provisions,  but  they  can  only  do  so  by  substituting 
some  other  tribunal,  such  as  that  of  an  arbitrator,  and 
even  in  this  case  our  law  very  narrowly  scrutinises  all 
such  attempts  at  the  alienation  of  ordinary  legal  rights. 
All  lawyers  are  familiar  with  many  cases  showing  the 
salutary  jealousy  with  which  the  common  law  courts  re¬ 
gard  such  attempts  to  “oust  their  jurisdiction,”  and 
unless  the  substitution  of  some  private  tribunal  be  very 
clearly  and  unmistakably  eflfected  and  assented  to  by 
both  parties,  the  “  covenant  not  to  sue  ”  is  set  aside 
without  any  hesitation. 

Here  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  such  sub¬ 
stitution,  nor,  if  there  were,  would  there  appear  to  bo 
any  such  mutuality  of  assent  to  it  as  would  satisfy  a 
court  of  law.  Cardinal  Cullen  indeed,  according  to  Mr 
O’Keeffe,  urges  pretensions  which  are  absolutely  hostile 
to  it.  He  not  only  contends  that  it  is  an  ecclesiastical 
offence  for  Mr  O’Keeffe  to  sue  him  at  law,  but  that  he 
himself  may  remove  Mr  O’Keeffe  without  trial.  That 
is  to  say,  he  forbids  him  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  no  other — or  at  any  rate  only  a  tribunal  in 
which  he  himself  is  at  once  the  prosecutor  and  the 
jadge. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  said,  that  there  is  here  a 
question  qnite  distinct  from  all  consideration  of  the  mere 
terms  of  the  contract  between  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Mr 
O’Keeffe,  and  a  question  which  goes  far  deeper  than 
that.  It  relates,  in  fact,  not  to  mutual  rights  and  duties 
as  between  citizens,  but  to  rights  and  duties  as  be¬ 
tween  citizens  and  the  State.  It  will  be  for  the 
Irish  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  say,  in  short,  whether 
the  generally  absolute  freedom  of  contract  existing  be¬ 
tween  members  of  any  religious  organisation  in  this 
country  must  not  be  held  limited  by  the  ordinary 
obligation  of  the  citizen  to  submit  himself  to  the  civil 
tribunals.  If  they  should  hold  it  to  be  so  limited,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  any  alleged  stipulation  by  one 
party  to  the  contract  to  the  effect  that  the  other  shall 
not  under  any  circumstances  attempt  to  enforce  it  in 
the  civil  courts  is  ultra  vires  of  the  party  making  such 
stipulation,  and  must  be  set  aside  accordingly.  Of 
course  it  is  clear  that  even  if  Mr  O’Keeffe,  by  succeed¬ 
ing  on  this  point,  should  obtain  judgment  in  the  present 
action,  he  will  not  therefore  have  won  a  final  victory. 
The  Court  will  only  have  decided  that  the  particular 
ground  alleged  by  Cardinal  Cullen  for  his  removal — 
namely,  his  having  litigated  with  his  spiritual  superior 
—is  an  insufficient  ground  and  unrecognisable  by  law. 

Inasmuch  as  a  Catholic  priest  may  have  contracted, 
and  we  fear  actually  has  contracted,  to  occupy  a 
position  of  complete  subordination  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superior,  the  latter  doubtless  may  easily  remove  him 
upon  grounds  with  which  a  civil  court  could  not  inter¬ 
fere.  But,  though  success  on  the  particular  point  wo 
have  been  discussing  would  be  only  an  illusory  triumph 
for  Mr  O’Keeffe,  it  would  be  a  substantial  victory  for 
civil  society,  as  once  more  rebuking  the  Ultramontane 
pretensions  to  independence  of  the  authority  of  the  civil 
tribunals.  H.  D.  T. 


THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  DEBATE. 

Mr  Jacob  Bright  was  doubtless  wise  in  bringing 
forward  again  last  Wednesday  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill 
of  which  he  has  charge,  and  in  resolving  to  repeat  the 
same  task  next  year,  even  if  the  present  Parliament  bo 
alive;  but  probably  even  he  must  have  felt,  when  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  debate  closed,  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  had 
alleged  for  its  renewed  introduction  had  not  been  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  event.  He  certainly  cannot  say  that,  as  a 
result  of  his  motion,  “  on  one  day  in  the  year,  at  least, 
there  has  been  a  thorough  discussion  of  a  question  affect¬ 
ing  so  deeply  the  political  interests  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.”  Such  a  debate  as  that  of  Wednesday  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  politeness  be  called  a  “  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion,”  and  it  can  hardly  have  served  any  more  useful 
purpose  than  that  of  prominently  advertiwng  the 
that  a  great  number  of  members  of  Parliament  think, 
and  are  prepared  to  vote,  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
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and  that  some  others  are  not  ashamed  to  talk  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  against  it.  We  are  not  anxious  to 
deprecate  this  talk.  If  the  Woman  Suffrage  question 
cannot  stand  against  it,  it  must  be  lame  indeed,  and 
the  only  effect  it  can  have  upon  sensible  people  must  be 
to  incline  them  to  support  a  measure  against  which  its 
opponents  cannot  offer  any  practical  arguments,  and 
which  they,  therefore,  feel  themselves  bound  to  attack 
by  banter  and  misrepresentation.  Mr  Bouverie,  it  is 
true,  was  more  temperate,  if  not  more  logical,  than 
heretofore  j  but  the  foors  cap,  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  shame  in  putting  on,  was  fearlessly  borne  by  others. 
Mr  Leatham,  for  instance,  proposed  to  withhold  from 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
since,  if  that  were  conceded  to  them,  it  might  some  day 
happen  that  important  Parliamentary  business  might  be 
suspended  “  because  the  Attorney- General  had  eloped 
with  the  Solicitor- General,  or  on  account  of  the  accouche¬ 
ment  of  the  Prime  Minister."  And  Mr  Greene,  who  is 
doubtless  a  fair  representative  of  the  ordinary  intellec¬ 
tual  power  of  our  male  legislators,  found  a  convincing 
argument  against  the  proposed  reform  in  a  little 
story  "  which  he  related.  “  There  was  a  poor  woman 
in  his  parish,"  he  is  reported  by  the  Times  to  have  said, 
who  had  a  very  bad  husband.  A  clergyman  advised 
her  to  talk  kindly  to  her  husband,  and  thus  try  to  ‘  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head  !’  Subsequently  the  clergyman 
asked  her  how  matters  were  going  at  home.  She  re- 

Elied,  *  I  thought  a  good  deal  about  putting  fire  on  my 
usband’s  head,  but  I  tried  boiling  water.*  ’*  After 
that,  will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  women  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  rejecting  such  a  statesman  as  Mr 
Greene  ? 

All  the  argument  on  Wednesday,  however,  was  not 
merely  in  the  way  of  anecdote  and  banter.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  opponents  of  the  measure  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  valiant  way  in  which  they  stood  out  in  defence  of 
Providence.  “  God,"  said  Mr  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
had  created  a  difference  between  men  and  women, 
assigning  duties  and  functions  to  the  one  sex  which 
could  not  be  performed  by  the  other,"  “  For  his  own 
part,’*  said  Mr  Bouverie,  “  he  thought  that  men  should 
remain  men  and  that  women  should  remain  women,  and 
if  they  attempted  to  change  women  into  men  they  would 
be  manufactui’ing  a  very  inferior  and  bad  article.”  It 
would  doubtless  be  very  impious  to  alter  the  sex  of  either 
men  or  women,  and  in  any  way  to  annihilate  the  "diffe¬ 
rence  **  that  has  been  created  between  them  ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  supporters  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Bill  have  any  such  designs,  and  whatever  impiety  really 
exists  is  surely  peculiar  to  those  who,  like  Mr  Bouverie 
and  Mr  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  suppose  that  an  attempt 
to  make  the  change  would  be  successful.  If  it  really 
be,  as  they  imply,  that  "  the  laws  of  God  **  and  "  the  laws 
of  nature,"  whichever  they  term  them,  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  a  hazardous  work  for  Parliament  to 
bolster  them  up,  and  many  who  care  little  about  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  women  may  well  be  alarmed 
at  the  assertion,  even  in  vague  and  roundabout  ways,  of 
such  a  principle  as  these  gentlemen  profess  to  hold.  It 
is  an  old  proverb,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  it  is  a  convenient  tradition  that  Parliament 
utters  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  almost  a  novelty, 
and  certainly  a  very  dangerous  one,  to  hear  the  syllogism 
completed,  and  to  be  told  that  Parliament  utters  the 
voice  of  God,  especially  when  to  that  statement  it  is 
added  that  Pai-liament  has  it  in  its  power  to  make  the 
voice  of  God  anythingjthat  it  likes,  even  to  the  extent 
of  turning  women  into  men.  There  are  physical  arrange¬ 
ments  that  would  render  that  exploit,  we  venture  to 
think,  impossible ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  other  exploits. 
Wore  wo  told,  tor  lustancf^,  that  our  present  land  laws, 
unique  in  the  social  arrangements  of  Europe,  were 
divinely  inspired,  a  new  and  mischievous  obstacle  would 
bo  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  reforming  them. 
Yet  there  the  impiety  would  be  less,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  than  the  impiety  of  those  who  would 
protect  Providence  from  the  assaults  of  the  rebellious 


As  far  as  woman  suffrage  is  concerned,  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that,  if  possible,  its  opponents 
should  leave  Providence  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  should 
honestly  fiice  the  question  before  them.  Women  do  not 
propose  that,  with  or  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
shall  be  unsexed.  They  only  ask  that  all  artificial 
barriers  to  their  free  action  shall  be  removed,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  incur  equal  obligations  with  men,  they 
shall  have  equal  privileges.  They  find  that  at  present 
the  privileges  are  very  unevenly  distributed,  and  they 
[  are  not  satisfied  with  their  share.  They  consider  the 
excessive  civilities  that  are  offered  to  them  in  certain 
social  ways  by  no  means  compensate  for  their  depriva¬ 
tion  of  many  important  civil  rights.  They  urge,  with 
irrefutable  force,  that  if  they  pay  taxes  they  sho5d  have 
the  same  power  as  men  in  ordering  how  those  taxes 
should  be  applied,  and  in  otherwise  assisting  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  community  by  the  action  of 
Parliament.  They  are  especially  induced  thereto  by 
seeing  how  essential  to  the  spread  of  political  education 
is  the  possession  by  those  who  are  to  be  educated 
of  political  functions,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
well-being  of  each  section  of  society  that  that  section 
should  be  directly  represented  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  Their  lack  of  political  education  keeps  them  in 
a  state  of  ignorance,  which  makes  them  the  victims  not 
only  of  those  who  are  politically  as  well  as  physically 
stronger  than  themselves,  but  yet  more  of  their  own 
untrained  inclinations  and  fancies.  They  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  raise  themselves  from  this  inferior  position, 
and  to  win,  in  fair  competition  with  men,  all  that  their 
strength  of  mind  or  body  will  enable  them  to  win.  They 
ask  no  more  than  that.  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
who  demand  what  Mr  Leatham  and  his  class  of  critics 
represent  that  they  demand,  anything  in  excess  of  their 
abilities.  If  they  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
men,  they  will  submit  to  fall  into  the  rear,  or  at  any 
rate  they  will  have  no  right  to  ask  that  their  competi¬ 
tors  shall  slacken  their  sti'ength  on  their  account.  It  is 
only  due  to  them,  however,  that  thev  should  have  a 
chance  of  trying  their  strength  ;  and  they  may  claim  to 
have  that  chance  in  its  entirety  because  it  is  so  readily 
conceded  to  them  in  certain  particulars.  No  one  forbids 
their  engaging  in  the  inferior  and  underpaid  sorts  of 
work,  however  arduous  they  may  be,  and  however  they 
may  tax  the  energies,  either  physical  or  mental,  of  the 
workers.  It  is  only  in  what  are  called  "  the  higher  walks 
of  life  ’*  that  women  are  supposed  to  be  too  exalted  to 
show  themselves,  or  that  the  majority  of  men  are  very 
unwilling  that  they  should  thus  show  themselves.  This, 
however,  is  easily  to  be  understood.  Men  like  Mr 
Greene  and  Mr  Leatham  may  be  excused  for  dreading 
to  have  clever  women  in  competition  with  them.  But 
it  is  rather  hard  that  they  should  pass  off  their  narrow 
and  short-sighted  selfishness  as  "  the  voice  of  God,”  to 
be  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE 
THEATRES. 


women. 


In  announcing  the  forthcoming  appearance  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  of  Mdlle  Desclee,  of  the  Gynanase, 
the  manager  expresses  his  regret  that  the  censorship,  or , 
as  ho  calls  it,  the  "  censure,"  prevents  that  accomplished 
actress  from  performing  in  England  the  characters  for 
which  she  is  most  distinguished  in  her  own  country, 
such  as  the  "  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  the  "  Supplice  d’une 
Femme,"  "  Diane  de  Lys,"  and  others,  which  it  appears 
shock  the  susceptibilities  of  the  nobleman  appointed  by 
Government  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  theatre* 
going  public. 

There  are  certain  things  in  our  social  and  political 
system  so  ludicrously  out  of  date  and  inconsistent,  that 
a  future  generation  will  hardly  be  capable  of  believing 
that  they  existed  so  late  as  the  year  1873;  and  foremost 
among  these  is  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  over  which 
Lord  kidney  presides  under  the  title  of  Lord  Chamber- 
lain.  The  maintenance  of  royalty  involves  b^  necessity 
the  existence  of  certain  institutions  and  individuals 
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which  cannot  help  being  flagrant  anomalies,  and 
while  our  form  of  government  remains  what  it  is,  and 
the  nominal  ruler  of  England  wears  a  crown  and  sits 
upon  a  throne,  there  must  be  a  certain  ceremonial 
observed,  and  there  must  be  persons  willing  and 
ready  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  on  State  occa¬ 
sions  at  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  a  year.  Be¬ 
yond  the  financial  considerations  involved,  it  matters 
little  to  the  public  that  a  nobleman  should  preside  over 
a  public  department,  the  duty  of  which  consists  in  pre¬ 
scribing  what  dress  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  wear  in 
presence  of  the  Sovereign,  by  what  door  they  shall  enter 
and  retire,  how  often  they  shall  bow  and  bend  the  knee, 
and  who  may  or  may  not  claim  the  right  to  put  on 
feathers  and  silk  stockings  and  walk  into  a  palace,  by 
way  of  expressing  their  loyalty.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow 
was  doubtless  ashamed  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  in 
which  he  had  lately  to  take  a  part,  but  little  boys  and 
‘  housemaids  and  old  women  of  both  sexes  are  fond  of 
seeing  mounted  aldermen  and  liveries  emblazoned  in 
gold,  and  so  the  farce  is  repeated  year  after  year.  Lord 
Sydney  is  perhy)s  as  conscious  of  the  absilrdity  of  being 
Master  of  the  Cferemonies,  and  carrying  a  long  stick  in 
his  hand,  as  Sir  Sydney  is  of  driving  in  a  gilt  coach,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  man  in  armour ;  but,  as  the  old  joke  says, 
Majesty  stripped  of  its  externals  is  reduced  to  a  jest, 
and  while  there  are  king^  and  queens  there  must  be 
lacqueys  to  dance  attendance  upon  them.  It  is  not  a 
high  ambition  which  induces  men  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
station  to  accept  such  offices  ;  but  that,  after  all,  is  their 
business,  and  the  public  can  afford  to  smile  good-naturedly 
at  such  weakness  as  long  as  a  Lord  Chamberlain  limits 
his  operations  to  persons  who  choose  to  place  themselves 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  case  becomes  very  different,  however,  when  he 
attempts  to  extend  his  authority  over  persons  whose 
paths  do  not  cross  his,  and  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the 
morals  of  the  many  instead  of  the  manners  of  the  few. 
English  men  and  women  of  all  classes  are  surely  the  best 
judges  of  what  recreations  they  should  enjoy,  and  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  in  a  country  which  boasts  to  be  free 
an  irresponsible  Court  official  should  be  allowed  to  dictate 
to  the  caterers  of  theatrical  entertainments  what  they 
shall  or  shall  not  provide  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 
which  supports  them  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  are  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Sydney  for  deciding 
upon  the  relative  value  of  dramatic  compositions  ?  If 
we  were  children,  willing  to  submit  to  paternal  tutelage, 
there  might  be  some  meaning  in  a  censorship ;  but  even 
in  that  case  we  should  expect  impartiality  and  con¬ 
sistency,  and  we  should  object  to  the  “  Traviata  ”  being 
performed  at  the  Opera-house,  while  the  same  piece  in  a 
less  objectionable  form  is  prohibited  at  another  theatre. 
As  we  are  not  children,  however,  but  have  the  right  to 
consider  ourselves  at  least  as  capable  as  Lord  Sydney  of 
judging  of  what  theatrical  representations  are  fit  for  us 
to  attend  and  to  take  our  wives  and  children  to,  we 
protest  against  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  interference  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  and  if  his  lordship  is  wise  in  his 
generation,  he  will  allow  this  part  of  his  onerous  duties 
to  fall  into  abeyance.  Let  him  by  all  means  devote  his 
mind  to  the  invention  of  Court  dresses  and  the  proper 
limitation  to  ladies’  trains  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  let  him  exercise  his  censorship  in  something 
like  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  led  to  the  foundation 
of  his  office,  by  superintending  such  fashionable  eposes 
jplasUques  as  some  aristocratic  ladies  lately  indulged  in 
for  the  advancement  of  a  charity  and  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  their  friends.  We  do  not  grudge  him  his 
patronage  in  the  conferring  of  invitations  to  Court  balls, 
or  even  in  the  delicate  matters  involved  in  deciding  the 
exact  degree  of  station  or  character  requisite  to  entitle 
loyal  subjects  to  admission  to  levees  or  drawing-rooms  ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  the  legitimate  amuse¬ 
ments  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  only  wants  to 
be  let  alone.  If  reform  were  once  to  be  carried  into 
Stable-yard  it  would  probably  not  stop  short  at  the 
nramatic  censorship;  for,  terrible  as  it  may  sound,  we 
firmly  beheve  that  the  country  might  survive  even  the  dis- 
^tablishment  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department.  E. 


THE  IDEAL  SUNDAY. 


Of  institutions,  as  of  men,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
enemies  who  prove  fatal  to  them  are,  as  a  rule,  their 
friends.  Suppose  the  holy  zeal  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
Rest  Association  to  prevail,  and  the  people  to  be  de¬ 
prived  much  longer  of  the  means  of  rational  and  health¬ 
ful  enjoyment  on  their  weekly  holiday,  the  result  will  be 
the  swift  extinction  of  all  difference  between  Sunday 
and  other  days.  The  grounds  on  which  the  compulsory 
observance  of  Sunday  is  at  present  based  are  felt  to  be 
indefensible  and  directly  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  modern  legislation.  We  might  as  well  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament  commanding  all  men  to  refrain  from 
butcher’s  meat  on  Good  Friday,  or  subject  to  a  fine  those 
who  neglect  to  eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as 
make  the  belief  of  many  excellent  persons  that  it  is  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  Deity  that  men  should  work  or  play  a 
reason  for  suspending  the  labours  and  diversions  of 
those  who  have  not  a  like  assurance  and  conviction.  Nor 
is  it  any  justification  of  such  a  position  that  these  re¬ 
strictions  upon  individual  liberty  are  in  accordance  with 
the  sensibilities  and  opinions  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
community:  their  conscientious  scruples,  binding  on  them¬ 
selves  alone,  constitute  no  reason  for  imposing  a  law  upon 
the  minority.  In  the  present  day  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  institution  to  be  maintained  long  on  such  an  insecure 
foundation  as  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  majority ; 
and  if  the  reverend  gentlemen,  self-styled  **  friends  ”  of 
the  “  Lord’s-day,”  were  capable  of  understanding  the 
signs  of  the  time,  they  would  recognise  that  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  of  the  Sunday  League — in  the  effort, 
namely,  to  give  a  public  utility  and  significance  to  the 
appointed  day  of  rest,  and  to  associate  its  observance 
with  the  fulfilment  of  wants  and  aims  of  acknowledged 
national  importance,^lies  the  last  and  only  hope  of  the 
survival  of  Sunday,  when  the  rains  descend  and  the 
floods  come  to  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  the  State 
Church.  We  have,  however,  no  such  lofty  ambition  as 
the  conversion  of  the  Friends  of  the  Lord*8-day ;  rather 
it  is  ourpurpose  to  show  that,  transformed  and  established 
as  the  Feople's-day^  it  is  likely  to  become  so  powerful  an 
agent,  not  only  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  culture 
and  intelligence,  but  also  in  developing  the  political  and 
social  activity  of  the  gfreat  body  of  the  nation,  that  if 
this  special  opportunity  did  not  lie  ready  for  their  use, 
those  who  have  made  the  popular  cause  their  own  would 
havo  been  compelled  to  inaugurate  just  such  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

**  Aujourd’hui  on  n’est  plus  suspect  de  reli^iosite,” 
says  P.  J.  Proudhon  in  his  treatise  ‘  De  la  Celebration 
dn  Dimanche,’  ^^pareeque  on  reconnait  des  ohoses 
raisonables  dans  one  religion.”  Religiosity  is  certainly 
the  last  accusation  likely  to  be  made  against  Proudhon, 
notwithstanding  there  is  a  solemn  enthusiasm  about  the 
man  which  enables  him  to  seize  the  underlying  moral 
significance,  when  such  exists  behind  the  mere  cere¬ 
monies  and  dogmas  of  creeds.  Religion  is  the  symbol 
of  the  moral  law,  he  has  said  ;  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  the  object  of  his  warm  admiration,  on  the  score  that 
it  expressed  at  once  the  national  unity  and  the  combined 
sense  of  liberty  and  moral  responsibility,  which  served 
to  form  the  band  of  rough  unruly  stragglers  whom 
Moses  led  forth  from  Egypt  into  a  powerful  and  enduring 
people.  Never  mind,  he  says,  whether  the  full  import 
of  this  appointed  festival  recurring  at  short  intervals 
and  serving  as  the  measure  of  time,  was  expressed,  or 
even  fully  comprehended  by  the  law-giver — the  virtue 
was  there  in  any  case ;  and  round  it  and  upon  it  the 
national  life  revolved.  The  Sabbath,  if  we  will  believe 
him,  was  the  field  of  re-union  :  the  people  was  ordered  to 
show  itself  there — one — sovereign — free ;  the  executive 
power  was  in  its  own  hands ;  above  it,  was  only  the 
law,  that  absolute  truth  and  justice  known  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  So  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  no  doubt  over-coloured ;  but  we  can  trace  with¬ 
out  difficulty  the  present  and  living  ideal  which  is  the 
real  object  of  Proudhon’s  pursuit.  That  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals,  pausing  from  the  diversity  of  interests  and  occu¬ 
pations  which  make  op  the  sum  of  industrial  life,  the 
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people  sbonld  take  cognisance  of  common  obligations  man  to  rest  on  that  day  of  the  week  which  seems  beet 
and  of  common  rights,  and,  nnder  that  law  of  justice  in  his  own  eyes.  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  unanimous  human  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  m  so  interwoven 
conscience,  proclaim  its  wants  and  desires — here  we  with  our  habits  and  associations  that  its  disestablish* 
have  the  use  to  which  this  modern  prophet,  in  his  way  as 
zealous  and  devoted  as  he  who  prayed  to  be  blotted  out 
of  God’s  Book  unless  his  people’s  sin  might  be  forgiven, 
would  sanctify  the  Sabbath  of  the  future.  To  the  future 
we  must  necessarily  look  for  the  realisation  of  any  such 
glowing  vision ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  as  a  means  of  both  forming 
sound  political  principles  and  awakening  in  the  people 
a  living  interest  in  all  concerning  the  common  welfare, 
to  secure  one  day,  open  to  all,  when  public  questions  may 
be  tried  indeed  in  an  open  court,  with  men  of  all  ranks 
and  sympathies  for  jurors,  and  the  nation  itself  for 
judge. 

We  cannot  hope  for  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  that  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  had  on  the  order-book  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  last  evening,  “  that  it  is 
desirable  to  give  greater  facilities  for  moral  and 

intellectual  recreation,  especially  to  the  industrial  ..  — 

classes,  by  permitting  the  opening  of  museums,  libraries,  be  expected  when  the  dead,  instead  of  burying  their  dead, 
and  similar  institutions  on  Sunday.”  And  the  direct  are  for  persuading  them  into  a  vain  pretence  of  life  ? 
and  immediate  aims  even  of  the  majority  of  his  sup-  Professor  Newman  of  course  intends  that,  whilst  regpene- 
porters  may  at  first  sight  appear  incommensurate  with  rating  Sunday,  the  Church  should  also  regenerate 
any  such  scheme  as  the  inauguration  of  a  People’s  herself;  he  would  have  her  associate  herself  in  the 
Day  at  all  resembling  the  national  Sabbath  imagined  world’s  struggles,  protest  valiantly  against  its  faults, 
by  Proudhon,  but  in  reality  a  spirit  as  new  and  labour  to  purify  its  sordid  spirit,  and  by  attracting  to 
influential  has  its  earliest  manifestation  in  the  pre-  herself  the  platform  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  and  using  the 
lent  movement.  Mr  Ruskin  has  said  somewhere  that  latter  as  a  political  and  social,  and,  above  all,  as  a  moral 
vhen  we  shall  have  ceased  to  sully  and  disfigure  God’s  educational  influence,  become^  indeed  once 

mage  in  living  clay,  we  may  possibly  care  less  for  re-  again  the  directress  of  the  human  conscience.  But  by 
presentations  of  Him  in  burnt  clay ;  and  the  stray  what  miracle  should  this  take  place  ?  and,  supposing  it 
expression  proves  that  he  is  not  himself  so  far  removed  possible  for  this  Church  to  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
rrom  the  children  of  this  generation,  whom  he  chooses  how  should  she  persuade  to  dwell  beneath  her  roof 
io  despise,  nor  entirely  free  from  the  distinctive  idealism  sons  whilom  submissive,  but  now  grown  used  ^  to 
vhich  it  pleases  him  to  overlook.  Effectively  we  have  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  beneath  the  boundless  skies  with 
*ome  to  make  this  very  defiled  and  disfigured  image  of  their  myriad  stars  and  suns  ?  No  ;  the  regeneration  of 
3od  the  source  and  motive  of  our  inspiration,  and  to  Sunday  can  be  effected  by  no^  religious  body,  but  must 
cindle  our  enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of  its  ugli-  ^  result  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
less  and  infirmity.  In  this  shifting  of  the  ideal  senti-  entire  nation.  And  yet,  supposing  this  unanimity  of 
nent  from  admiration  to  compassion,  the  scientific  purpose  to  be  attained,  there  seems^  no  reason  why  the 
liicoveries  of  our  day  are  largely  concerned.  The  ideal  of  Proudhon  should  not  in  time  be  fulfilled,  and 
ihysiology  of  Mr  Darwin  has  not  a  more  close  relation-  ^^®  Sunday  of  the  future  become  the  modern  plain  of 
ihip  to  the  psychology  of  Mr  Spencer  than  both  these  Shinar,  where,  contemplating  this  united  and  perfect  hu- 
heories  are  in  accordance  with  what  may  be  termed  our  life,  the  hosts  of  heaven— or  elsewhere-— might  still 
eligious  and  political  ideals.  No  longer  is  the  culture  fi^d  reason  to  say  with  awe,  “  Behold  this  people  is 
>f  a  small  number  of  elect  looked  upon  as  the  main  ®^®  \  and  this  they  have  imagined  to  do,  and  now 
>bject  of  philosophv  and  science  ;  no  longer  do  we  attri-  nothing  shall  be^restrained  from  them  which  they  have 
inte  nroirress  to  triA  hArnisin  nr  cyAnirin  of  nnnnninimna  imagined  tO  do.  ’  •  P.  R. 


result  in  practical  inconvenience  oniy  wortn  incurnng  if 
I  some  vital  principle  were  at  stake,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
life  of  the  people  may  be  so  much  embellished  and  enno¬ 
bled,  it  is  surely  worth  the  cost  of  some  slight  sacrifice 
of  personal  independence  ?  But  can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Galilee  ?  it  may  be  ask^.  Can  we  safely  employ 
and  adapt  to  present  and  living  uses  an  institution  bear- 
ing  the  stamp  of  the  system  it  is  our  mission  to  proclaim 
corrupt  and  dead  ?  The  answer  appears  to  us  to  be  that 
it  would  be  a  sorry  thing  indeed  if,  after  all  the  blood  and 
life  and  soul  that  humanity  has  poured  out  for  Christianity, 
there  should  not  remain  one  serviceable  custom  worth 
retaining.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Professor 
Newman,  who,  in  the  May  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine, 
expresses  a  wish  that  the  regeneration  of  Sunday  may  he 
undertaken  by  the  Churches.  When  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  both  fall  into  the  ditch ;  and  what  happier  result  can 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  Peers  devoted  a  sitting  of 
fifty  minutes  almost  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  big 
guns.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Auberon  Herbert 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  his  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  of  the  Notting¬ 
hamshire  Constabulary,  who  had  defaced  a  bill  announc¬ 
ing  a  Republican  meeting.  Mr  Bruce  condemned  the 
act,  but  said  that  he  had  no  direct  means  of  censuring 
the  delinquent  constable.  Mr  O’Connor  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Galway  Election 
Petition,  and  moved  “  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  present  system  of  trying  Election  Petitions  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  requires  alteration.”  After  a  debate, 
remarkable  only  for  the  confession  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  the  chief  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  tribunals  was  ^‘to  furnish  the  corrupt^  practiser 
with  chart  and  compass  by  which  to  steer  his  vessel, 
the  motion  was  negatived. 

On  Monday  last  the  Upper  House  sat  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  read  two  Bills  a  second  time,  three  a  third 
time,  and  nassed  one  throuerh  committee.  In  the  House 
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oat  affording  any  relief  to  local  taxation,  bat  bad  also 
pledged  next  year’s  sarplas  to  the  extent  of  1,600,000Z. 
“  The  policy  of  the  Budget,  he  ventured  to  think,  was  to 
embarrass  the  hands  of  any  right  hononrable  member 
who  might  next  year  or  the  year  after  stand  in  the 
position  now  occupied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer.”  Parliament  had  thrown  the  whole  burden  of 
local  taxation  on  one  class  of  persons  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  were  equally  well  able  to  pay  for  it.  Mr 
Lowe,  in  the  best  and  most  statesmanlike  speech  he  has 
made  for  a  long  while,  denied  that  he  had  any  wbh  to 
embarrass  his  successor,  as  he  intended  to  be  his  own 
successor,  and  hinted  that  the  second  moiety  of  the 
Alabama  indemnity  might  be  virtually  paid  cut  of  the 
Treasury  balances.  He  characterised  the  motion  as  an 
attempt  to  subsidise  the  landed  interest  out  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  exchequer.  “  It  is  reversing  the  policy  of  Robin 
Hood  in  stripping  the  poor  to  feed  the  rich.”  Of  the 
speeches  that  followed,  Mr  Fawcett’s  alone  was  directed 
to  the  question,  and  free  from  party  recrimination.  He 
insisted  that  **  as  Imperial  grants  increased,  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion  would  local  self-government  be 
diminished.”  Mr  S.  Cave  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  notice  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  Transfer  of 
Land  and  registration  of  the  Title  to  Land.  He  took 
occasion  to  denounce  the  “  shallow  and  visionary  notions  ” 
of  some  people  who  desired  a  wide  distribution  of  land, 
but  thought  that  the  greatest  possible  facilities  should 
be  provided  for  commercial  dealings  in  land.”  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  chief  business  was  the  discussion 
of  a  motion  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Irish  Railways  by  the  State.  Mr  Gladstone 
declined  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  but  advised  amal¬ 
gamation,  and  offered  Government  assistance  in  obtaining 
loans  at  low  interest. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the 
Bill  for  removing  the  political  disabilities  of  women  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-seven.  The  speeches  in  opposition 
were  characterised  by  the  shallow  dogmatism  and  silly 
jokes  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  appropriate 
on  this  question.  Mr  Bouverie  called  the  Bill  one  for 
turning  women  into  men.  Mr  Leatham  hoped  the  house 
would  not  deprive  women  of  that  character  which  en¬ 
titled  them  to  the  admiration  of  men.  Mr  Knatchbnll- 
Hugessen  rested  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  **  on  the  fact  that 
God  bad  made  a  great  difference  between  man  and  woman.” 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  expressions  of  this  sort  to 
Mr  Henley’s  manly  declaration  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  municipal  and  school-board  elections  that 
woman’s  influence  in  politics  would  be  a  boon  to  society. 
The  Bill  will  pass  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  affording 
a  very  valuable  lesson  as  to  the  utter  absurdity  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  classification  which  puts  down  Mr  Leatham  as  an 
advanced  Liberal  and  Mr  Henley  as  an  old-fashioned 
Tory. 

On  Thursday  the  J udicature  Bill  passed  through  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Cairns  carrying  an 
amendment  increasing  the  number  of  judges  of  the 
proposed  High  Court  of  Justice  from  four  to  six  and 
making  further  alterations  in  the  direction  asked  for  by 
the  Chancery  Bar.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  ad¬ 
journed  debate  on  Mr  Smith’s  motion  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  but  not  much  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  discussion  till  Mr  Disraeli  rose.  The 
speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  made  up  of 
smart  repartee  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Lowe,  a  demon¬ 
stration  “  that  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  which 
can  show  a  system  of  taxation  so  light  on  the  working 
clasps  ”  as  our  own,  and  sneers  at  land  tenure  reform, 
^r  Gladstone  was  easily  able  to  show  that  the  motion 
.v?r®  House  meant  “  that  the  whole  of  the  three 
millions  of  remission  shall  be  bestowed  upon  property 
wther  than  employed  to  relieve  labour.”  When  he  sat 
aown  and  the  motion  of  Mr  Smith  was  put  to  the  House, 

It  was  negatived  without  a  division  amid  loud  and  con¬ 
tinued  cheers  from  the  Liberals. 

The  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  is  now 


passing  through'  a  most  critical  period  of  its  existence. 
The  farmers  have  their  seed  in  the  ground  and  can  afford 
to  be  comparatively  idle,  in  many  cases  till  hay  harvest 
comes  round.  Nor  have  they  been  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
newly-formed  league  of  their  dependents.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Labourers’  Union  held 
at  Leamington  last  Monday,  it  was  reported  that  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  now  on  the  funds  of  the  Union, 
owing  to  the  desperate  endeavours  of  the  farmers, 
especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  resist  all  combina¬ 
tion.  The  promptness  with  which  the  Executive  voted 
the  necessary  funds  for  their  support,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  migration  of  labour  to  the  north,  will  probably 
check  the  ardour  of  the  attack.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
farmers  to  pause  in  time,  for  the  more  they  press  and 
harass  the  labourers  now,  the  more  difficult  will  be  their 
task  when  harvest  comes  upon  them.  If  the  Union  can 
only  weather  the  next  six  weeks,  its  success  will  be 
assured ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  faltering 
on  its  side.  Two  other  incidental  matters  were  discussed 
at  the  Leaming^n  meeting, differing  considerably|in|natnre 
and  deg^e,  but  both  of  importance.  The  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr  Arch 
and  his  brother  committee-men,  who  are  one  and  all  farm 
labourers,  signed  a  petition  in  its  favour.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  it  is  reported  that  Mrs  Arch  has  had 
almost  as  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  recent 
movement  as  her  husband.  The  other  incident  was  the 
despatch  of  two  agricultural  apostles,  one  English  and 
one  Irish,  to  bear  the  gospel  of  free  labour  to  the  south 
of  Ireland.  In  this  single  incident  there  is  the  germ  of 
a  mission  which,  if  properly  conducted,  may  lead  to 
results  of  Imperial  importance.  We  shall  watch  the 
working  of  that  leaven — ^the  harmony  of  the  labour 
interests  of  the  two  countries,  with  deep  interest. 

The  tyrannous  action  of  the  Faringdon  highway 
board  towards  a  number  of  agpricultural  labourers  which 
was  commented  on  a  fortnight  ago,  has  now  been  closely 
inquired  into  by  Mr  Edwara  Jemdns.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  of  Monday  last,  Mr  Jenkins  published  the 
statements  of  two  of  the  principal  sufferers  from  this 
piece  of  country  justice.  From  these  statements  it 
appears  that  the  men  have  been  discharge  for  absolutely 
no  fault  at  all  but  that  of  belon^ng  to  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union.  Certainly  this  is  a  case  which  calls 
for  **  the  attention  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the 
Home  Secretary  in  particular.” 

A  Republican  conference  will  be  held  at  Birmingham 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  this  month,  which  it  is  confi- 
dently  asserted  will  be  the  most  important  gathering  of 
this  nature  that  has  yet  occurred  in  England.  Mr 
Bradlaugh  and  Mr  Odger  are  those  among  the  promoters 
with  whom  the  public  is  best  acquainted  ;  but  the  result 
to  be  attained  by  the  conference  rests  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  present.  The  chief  puimose  of 
this  meeting  will  be  to  test  the  strength  of  English 
Republicanism  and  to  prove  to  the  delegates  of  each 
locality  that  they  are  not  alone  in  the  movement.  A 
great  number  of  clubs  and  societies  have  promised  to 
send  their  representatives,  who  will  be  at  liberty  to 
propose  whatever  programme  they  may  prefer ;  but  we 
are  distinctly  given  to  understand  that  Mr  Bradlaugh , 
at  least,  will  use  all  his  influence  to  prevent  this  union 
adopting  any  illegal  measures.  If  a  central  society  is 
formed  representing  the  greater  number  of  E^Iish 
Republican  organisations,  its  ostensible  purpose  will  be 
not  the  overthrow  of  the  English  monarchy,  which 
might  be  considered  as  treasonable,  but  rather  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  Parliament  pledged  to  support 
Republican  principles. 

The  elections  of  the  27th  in  the  different  French  De¬ 
partments  that  were  called  upon  to  vote  Bave,  with  one 
exception,  gone  the  same  way  as  in  Paris.  Putting 
Morbihan,  that  Holy  Land  of  the  Legitimists  which 
has  returned  a  clerical  royalist— and  that  only  by  a 
majority  of  10,000  votes— the  Radicals  have  everywhere 
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won  the  day.  It  cannot  now  be  said,  that  whatever 
Paris  may  feel,  “  the  country  at  large*  hM  at  any  rate  a 
horror  of  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Radicals.”  In 
La  Marne  in  the  noHh,  in  the  Bouches-du*Rhone  in 
the  south,  in  the  Gironde  in  the  west,  and  in  La  Creuse 
and  La  Nievre  in  the  centre  of  France,  the  peasants 
have  everywhere  voted,  like  the  artisans  and  bourgeois  of 
the  capita],  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic.  In 
seven  Departments  out  of  the  eight  in  which  the  elec¬ 
tions  took  place,  720,000  votes  were  recorded  for  the 
Radical  candidates.  There  were  as  few  abstainers  as 
in  Paris,  where  40,000  more  votes  were  given  than  on 
any  occasion  under  the  Empire.  That  incurable 
inertia,  which  has  so  long  been  said  to  characterise 
French  country  electors,  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
The  bourgeois  of  the  little  provincial  towns,  who  have 
often  shown  themselves  more  indifferent  than  the  un¬ 
taught  peasants,  have,  for  once,  taken  their  share  in  the 
struggle.  The  elections  of  May  11th  promise  to  be  quite 
as  favoarable  to  the  Radical  party  as  those  of  last  Sunday. 
Among  the  candidates  that  have  come  forward,  there  is 
one  that  deserves  special  attention.  It  is  M.  Lesgudlon, 
ex-procnreur  of  the  Republic,  who  is  standing  for  Loir-et- 
Cher.  To  a  certain  extent,  his  candidature  recals  that 
of  M.  Barodet.  M.  Lesguillon  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  2nd  of  December.  He  was  at  that  time  a  lawyer 
at  Oien,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  dUtat  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  sixty  days.  On  his  release  he  found 
that  his  practice  had  been  sold  by  the  Government. 
Being  thus  ruined,  and  having  lost  his  wife,  who  had 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  many  trials,  he  quitted 
Gien,  and  established  himself  at  Blois,  where  he  went 
to  the  bar  and  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  resistance,  that  M.  Lesguillon 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of  procureur  of  the 
Republic  of  September  4th.  Of  this  office  he  was  de¬ 
prived  by  M.  Dufaure,  who,  not  being  able  to  remove  him 
openly,  did  so  by  appointing  him  judge  at  Tours.  M. 
Lesguillon  naturally  sent  in  his  resignation,  instead  of 
accepting  an  appointment  that  was  tantamount  to  a  mark 
of  disgrace.  The  electoral  committee  of  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher  have  now  chosen  him  for  their  candidate. 
His  programme  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Radical  party — 
maintenance  of  universal  suffrage,  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly,  no  second  Chamber,  amnesty  of  the  political  j 
off(  nders  of  March.  The  Temps  asks  whether  the  Radicals 
are  ready  for  power,  to  which  the  Bepuhlique  Frangaise 
veiy  aptly  replies  by  quoting  from  a  speech  made  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  June,  1871 ;  “There is  something  nobler  than 
the  possession  of  power;  it  is  to  force  others  to  do 
what  is  useful  and  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.”  ■  —  - 

The  policy  of  extermination  pursued  towards  the 
Modoc  Indians  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  so  far  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  American  army, 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  was  an  officer.  Captain  Thomas,  who  “  in  fall¬ 
ing,  cheered,  and  shouted,  ‘  Soldiers !  fight  to  the  bitter 
end.’  ”  Meanwhile,  “  the  Indians  in  Oregon  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  hostile,  and  a  general  rising  and  a 
massacre  of  the  whites  are  apprehended.”  According 
to  the  Daily  News  of  yesterday,  “  the  officials  recognise 
the  danger  of  a  general  Indian  war  if  the  Modocs  are  not 
at  once  utterly  routed.” 

PROVIDENCE  EXONERATED. 

Sir, — It  was  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  with 
respect  to  the  loss  of  the  Atlantic,  in  addition  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  Captain  and  officers,  the  conduct  of 
Providence  formed  part  of  the  inquiry  that  was  instituted. 
We  learn  this  from  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  published  in  Tuesday’s  papers : 
“The  object  of  this  inquiry  has  been  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  this  disaster,  so  ap))alling  in  its  consequences,  was 
one  of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  the 
result  of  causes  beyond  the  power  of  human  prudence,  skilj 
and  forethought  to  have  prevented,  or  whether  it  arose  from 
the  want  of  that  prudence,  skill  and  foresight  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  so  much 
property  and  so  many  valuable  lives.”  It  is  gratifying  to 
hod  that  the  result  is  the  acquittal  of  Providence,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  Captain  and  Fourth  Officer. 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  E.  B. 


DIRiE. 

X.~A  COUNSEL 
O  strong  Republic  of  the  nobler  years 
Whose  white  feet  shine  beside  time’s  fairer  flood 
That  shall  flow  on  the  clearer  for  our  blood 
Now  shed,  and  the  less  brackish  for  our  tears  ; 

When  time  and  truth  have  put  out  hopes  and  fears 
With  certitude,  and  love  has  burst  the  bud. 

If  these  whose  powers  then  down  the  wind  scud 
Still  live  to  feel  thee  smite  their  eyes  and  ears, 

When  thy  foot’s  tread  hath  crushed  their  crowns  and  creeds 
Care  thou  not  then  to  crush  the  beast  that  bleeds. 

The  snake  whose  beUy  cleaveth  to  the  sod, 

Nor  set  thine  heel  on  men  as  on  their  deeds  ; 

But  let  the  worm  Napoleon  crawl  untrod. 

Nor  grant  Mastai  the  gallows  of  his  God.  1869. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


LITERARY. 

0 

SONGS  OF  THE  SUN-LANDS. 

Songs  of  the  Sun-Lands^  By  Joaquin  Miller.  Longmans. 

Readers  of  ‘  Songs  of  the  Sierras,*  who  saw  therein 
abundant  evidence  of  wild  genius  which,  properly  trained, 
might  make  a  famous  poet,  and  one  all  the  more  worthy  of 
fame  because  of  the  marked  individuality  of  his  theme  and 
his  treatment  of  it,  will  probably  not  alter  their  opinion 
after  reading  ‘  Songs  of  the  Sun-Lands,*  but  they  will  feel 
that  they  have  yet  to  wait  for  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
and  they  will  have  some  fear  lest  the  genius  is  altogether 
too  wild  to  be  improved  by  training.  That  Mr  Joaquiu 
Miller  still  scorns  conventionalities  of  rhythm  and  expres¬ 
sion  is  shown  by  such  lines  as  these : 

He  reach’d  bis  hand,  like  to  one  made  strong, 

In  a  strange  resolve  to  a. questionable  good, 

And  he  shook  his  hair,  made  free  from  his  mood, 

Forgot  his  silence  and  resumed  his  song — 

and  such,  perhaps,  as  those  in  which  he  describes  the  bear¬ 
ing  and  appearance  of  an  army  of  naked  Amazons  at  their 
bath  show  that  he  is  equally  regardless  of  other  conven¬ 
tionalities.  But  in  many  parts  of  this  new  volume  he 
appears  to  be  writing  under  restraint,  and  the  restraint  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  refine  or  augment  his  power  as  a  poet. 
There  are  many  choice  things  in  the  volume,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  contains  a  single  line  that  could  be  quoted  in 
evidence  of  any  advance  in  vigour  or  grace  upon  his  previous 
work.  Some  things  in  the  book,  especially  the  series  of 
maudlin  religious  pieces  entitled  **  Olive  Leaves,”  are  simply 
contemptible,  and  others,  like  “  In  the  Indian  Summer” 
and  “  By  the  Sun-down  Seas,”  contain  only  occasional 
bursts  of  poetry  amid  a  good  deal  of  trivial  and  common¬ 
place  writing.  The  former  of  these  two,  however,  contains, 
one  notable  and  characteristic  verse  : 

By  heaven  I  she  was  more  than  fair. 

And  more  than  good,  and  matchless  wise. 

With  all  the  sunlight  in  her  eyes. 

And  all  the  midnight  in  her  hair — 

in  which  the  last  line  redeems  all  the  triteness  of  the  line* 
before  it ;  and  the  latter  contains  many  verses  in  Mr  Miller’s 
most  original  style.  Here  a  vigorous  but  rather  drawn-out 
description  of  the  wild  scenery  and  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Far  West  is  followed  by  several  Byronio 
verses,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most  Byronic  : 

I  have  not  been,  shall  not  be,  understood ; 

1  have  not  wit,  nor  will,  to  well  explain, 

But  that  which  men  call  good  1  find  not  good. 

The  lands  the  savage  held,  shall  hold  a^ain, 

The  gold  the  savage  spurn’d  in  proud  disdain 
For  centuries  ;  go,  take  them  all;  build  high 
Your  gilded  temples  ;  strive  and  strike  and  strain 
And  crowd  and  controvert  and  curse  and  lie 
In  church  and  state,  in  town  and  citadel,  and — die. 

But  by  far  the  best  poem  in  the  volume,  and  the  only 
one  at  all  worthy  of  Mr  Miller’s  reputation,  is  that  enti¬ 
tled  “  Isles  of  the  Amazons.”  It  has  many  merits,  and,  if 
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it  were  equally  good  all  through,  it  would  be  very  good  better  than  any  that  preceded  it,  *  Old  KenaingUm  *  will 
indeed.  It  sets  forth,  with  much  quaintnese  of  conception  disappoint  some  of  its  readers.  We  confess  that  it  ha» 
and  alternate  refinement  and  coarseness  of  execution,  the  given  us  some  disappointment.  Yet  it  is  a  capital  novel,, 
adventures  of  a  young  Spanish  knight  who,  in  the  far.o£f  and  something  more  than  a  novel.  Her  father’s  gentle^ 
time,  sick  of  the  doings  of  his  fellow-conquerors,  wandered  satire  has  been  inherited  by  Miss  Thackeray  in  a  gentler 
out  among  the  Amazons,  and  was  by  them  mistaken  for  one  but  not  less  incisive  form,  and  with  it  is  joined  an  ear* 
of  their  own  sex.  Their  manly  ways  of  life,  in  a  society  nestnees  of  purpose  that  may  not  bo  stronger  than  that 
from  which  all  thought  of  men  and  all  mention  of  love  which  appears  in  ‘  Vanity  Fair  ’  and  ‘  The  Nowcomes,*  but 
were  wholly  excluded,  are  described  with  much  skill,  and  which,  perhaps  through  the  absence  of  other  qualities,  is 
the  perplexity  of  the  knight  in  concealing  first  his  sex  |  more  apparent.  We  are  nob  sure  that  *  Old  Kensington  * 
and  then  his  love  for  the  Amazon  Queen  is  aptly  set  forth,  is  not  more  like  her  father’s  work  than  anything  else  that 
At  last  he  can  hide  his  thoughts  no  longer,  and  he  sings  one  Miss  Thackeray  has  published,  and  it  is  possible  that  that 
of  the  love  songs  of  his  own  home.  Its  effect  is  magical.  In  resemblance  is  the  main  cause  of  any  disappointment  we 
the  elder  women-warriors  a  world  of  forgotten  memories  is  may  have  felt  in  reading  the  story.  Miss  Thackeray  wants 
re-created  ;  in  the  younger  vague,  unintelligible,  but  very  nothing  more  than  a  development  of  that  individuality  of 
pleasing  thoughts  are  raised  up.  genius  that  shows  itself  in  ‘  The  Village  on  the  Oliff  ’  to 

The,  turned  from  the  training,  to  heed  in  throng  l»er  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  noreUsts  of  the  da. 

To  the  old,  old  tale ;  and  they  train’d  no  more,  and  to  secure  for  her  books  an  honourable  rank  among  the 

As  he  sang  of  love ;  and  some  on  the  shore,  classics  of  the  future. 

With  a  womanly  air  and  irresolute  will  feel,  however,  as  if  we  were  hypercritical  in  saying^ 

Went  listlessly  onward  as  gathering  shells  ;  anything  at  all  to  her  disparagement  when  we  remember 

Then  gazed  in  the  waters,  mirror’d  themselves,  how  charmingly  she  has  told  for  us  the  stoiy  of  the  Dolly 

Put  back  their  hair  and  sigh’d,  and  were  stiU.  jg  the  heroine  of  ‘  Old  Kensington.’  Dolly  is  the 

And  they  said  no  word.  Some  tapp’d  on  the  sand  nickname  for  Dorothea,  and  this  new  study  from  the  life  of 

With  the  sandal’d  foot,  keeping  time  to  the  so^d,  to-day  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  Dorothea  of  the 

In  a  sort  of  dream ;  Mme  timed  with  the  hand,  greatest  of  all  our  novelUts.  How  widely  Miss  Thackeray’s 

And  one  held  eyes  full  of  tears  to  the  ground,  £  j.»  ii.  •  v  •- 

As  the  tide  of  years  tnm’d  stormy  and  swong,  Dorothea  differs  from  George  Eliot’s  Dorothea  is  shown  m 

With  its  freightage  of  wrecks,  and  impossible  things,  the  fact  that  all  her  best  friends  call  ber  Dolly.  Th© 

And  a  flood  of  far  memories,  born  of  the  song,  Dorothea  of  *  Middlemarcb,*  loveable  as  she  is,  could  never 

And  borne  to  the  heart  on  articulate  wings.  have  obtained  so  affectionate  a  nickname.  She  is  of  a 


At  first  the  Queen  is  furious ;  but  the  sight  of  the  much  more  exalted  temperament,  and,  in  her  own  way,  is 
stranger  calms  her  wrath,  and,  though  she  knows  that  his  an  inimitable  type  of  a  fair  number  of  the  most  refined 
sweet  song  is  a  death-knell  to  ber  sovereignty,  she  cannot  women  in  this  commonplace  age;  but  the  Dorothea  of 
but  forgive  him.  The  issue  is  a  complete  wasting  away  of  <  Old  Kensington,’  if  more  conventional,  is  certainly  not 
the  xnan-like  temper  of  the  Amazons,  and  this  is  finally  ]egg  charming,  and  the  more  carefully  we  trace  her  history 
exhibited  when,  on  the  advent  of  such  an  army  of  men  as  the  better  we  shall  understand  bow  much  of  patient 
the  Amazons  could  formerly  have  easily  overthrown,  the  heroin  ism — a  different  thing  from  heroism — is  to  be  found 
whole  troop  is  demoralised  and  the  Queen  herself  cannot  |  among  those  in  whom  we  should  least  expect  to  find  it. 
lead  them  to  battle.  .  «  There  are  two  great  classes  of  women — those  who  minis- 

They  rallied  around  as  of  old — they  besought  her,  ter,  and  those  who  are  taken  care  of  by  others  ;  and  the 

With  swords  to  the  sun  and  the  sounding  shield,  care-takers  and  workers  are  apt  to  chafe  in  early  life. 

So  sacred  to  Freedom  “and®  breMhTess!  they  brought  her  !  people  will  recognise  their  right  to  do.  Something 

Her  buckler  and  sword,  and  her  armour  all  bright  is  wrong,  tempers  go  wrong,  hearts  beat  passionately,  boil 

With  a  thousand  gems  enjewell’d  in  gold.  over,  ache  for  nothing  at  all ;  they  want  to  comfort  people, 

She  lifted  her  head  with  the  look  of  old,  live,  to  love,  to  come  and  go,  to  feel  they  are  at  work. 

She  sought  to  {e  s7ro“g  and  majeSie  again :  wholesome  discipline  for  such  people  to  U ve  in  a 

She  bared  them  her  arms  and  her  ample  brown  breast ;  kingdom  of  education  of  shadows  and  rules.  They  may 

They  lifted  her  armour,  they  strove  to  invest  practise  their  self-denial  on  the  keys  of  the  piano,  they 

Her  form  in  armour,  but  they  strove  in  vain ;  may  translate  their  hearts’  interest  into  German  exercises 

Lih'e“h1  ?aZr^XhC”w‘'uh  a“  1®  u^Jursouud,  -‘o 

And  she  shook  her  hair  and  she  cried,  “  Alas !  those  sentences  Miss  Thackeray  sunas  up,  we  suppose,  th© 

That  love  should  come  and  that  life  should  pass ;  ”  main  thought  that  she  wishes  to  illustrate  in  her  history 

She  cried,  “  Alas  1  to  be  cursed  .  .  .  and  bless’d,  of  Dolly  Vanborough,  and  if  her  philosophy  is  not  very 

For  the  uoous  of  lore  and  the  nights  of  ret.”  profound,  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  Dolly’s  history 

Even  then,  however,  the  Amazons  conquer.  Showing  illustrates  it  very  admirably.  It^  extends  from  her  baby- 
themselves  women,  the  men  3deld  to  them ;  and  in  the  hood  to  her  marriage,  and  the  main  part  of  it  shows  how 
new  order  that  follows,  neither  sex  conquering  yet  both  her  sensitive  nature  is  tom  during  her  love-making  with  a 
being  conquered,  a  general  happiness  prevails.  It  is  a  selfish  prig  who  is  quite  unworthy  of  her  love,  and  how 

pretty  fancy  prettily  worked  out  in  parts,  though  a  different  it  is  barely  healed  by  the  devotion  of  the  trae  friend  wha 

poet  from  Mr  Miller  would  have  managed  it  better.  has  worshipped  her  all  along,  but  who  only  wins  ber  love 

Mr  Miller  s^  chief  success  as  a  poet  is  only  of  the  old  after  she  has  been  cast  off  by  her  first  and  long-cherished 

wild  grandear  of  the  scenery  on  the  Pacific  lover.  Miss  Thackeray’s  men  are  not  so  skilfully  drawn  as 
side  of  America  has  inspired  him.  He  describes  mountains  her  women  ;  but  there  is  considerable  discrimination  in  the 
snd  rivers,  the  changes  aid  the  fixities  of  nature  as  if  they  portrayal  of  the  selfish  Eobert  Henley  and  the  unselfish 
ad  souls  in  thexn,  and  thus  there  is  real  fire  in  his  verse.  Frank  Eaban,  while  George  Vanborough  will  serve  as  a 
ut  too  much  of  it  is  wearisome,  and  Mr  Miller  has  not  yet  favourable  specimen  of  those  stagy  young  men  who  sow 
^ven  much  other  justification  for  his  claim  to  rank  among  their  wild  oats  because  they  are  so  well  supplied  with  storee 
t  e  poets  of  the  day.  H.  of  healthy  errain.  and  who  die  off  just  when  the  time  has 


e  poets  ot  the  day.  H.  of  healthy  grain,  and  who  die  off  just  when  the  time  has 

_ _  come  for  the  healthy  grain  to  bear  fruit.  Better  drawn 

than  all  the  boys  and  men,  however,  is  Bhoda,  Dorothea 
OLD  KENSINGTON  Vanborough’s  friend,  who  serves  as  a  foil  to  ber  and  also  as 

,0/,  ^  ’  an  exemplification  of  that  profound  truth  which  Miss 

Kemtngton.  By  Mim  Thackeray.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Thackeray  is  so  anxious  to  preach,  that  to  be  good  is 

Miss  Thackeray’s  first  novel — -if  we  may  leave  out  of  such  a  tremendous  piece  of  luck.”  It  is  not  Ehoda’s  luck 
account  the  admirable  ‘  Story  of  Elizabeth  ’  that  was  her  to  be  good ;  all  the  early  circumstances  of  her  life  are 
prentice  work,  and  may  speak  of  ‘  The  Village  on  the  Oliff  *  against  it ;  therefore  every  year  adds  a  new  crust  of  sel-  - 
as  her  first  finished  novel — was  almost  too  good  for  her  fishness  to  her,  and  from  a  little  girl  whom  one  might  sup- 
ater  reputation.  That  charming  book  could  not  easily  be  pose  altogether  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  she  growa 
equalled,  and  as  the  public  expects  each  new  book  to  be  to  be  very  nearly  another  Becky  Sharp. 
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lique — nay,  even  poor  pretty  Madeline,  for  whom  evidently 
the  “  religious  life  is  too  stern,  for  we  hear,  after  she 
takes  the  veil,  of  **  vapours  mounting  to  her  brain,*'  and  of 
her  losing  memory,  though,  it  is  added,  she  never  forgot 
God,*’ — all  these,  as  they  appear  now  and  again  in  the 
pages  of  Miss  Martin’s  work,  are  familiar  to  us  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  Nor  is  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  with  his  sensa¬ 
tional  and  evanescent  piety,  his  delight  in  **  august  robes,” 
violent  penances,  and  habitual  easy  living,  a  stranger  to  us. 
Still  less  Madame  de  Pontcarr^,  whose  pious  fervour  merges 
into  flirtation,  who  adorns  her  cell  with  tubs  of  orange 
trees,  and  flnishes  off  by  cuffing  Sister  Marguerite  with  a 
table  napkin.  But  amongst  this  little  world  of  men  and 
women  whom  we  know,  Angelique  moves  and  lives,  more 
vivid,  nearer  to  us  in  her  ideal  actuality,  because  revealing 
that  typical  humanity  constant  behind  mean  personalities  ; 
ever  struggling  to  traverse  and  transpierce  the  mask  and 
beam  forth  free  of  flecks  and  blemishes.  Here  we  have 
the  secret  of  the  apparently  miraculous  influence  she 
exercises  on  those  around  her  :  she  is  at  one  with  the  best 
side  of  their  own  natures.  It  is  not  to  the  ideas  she  ad¬ 
vocates,  nor  the  beliefs  she  entertains,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  special  merit.  On  this  score  we  seek  vainly  for 
any  explanation  of  the  fervour  she  awakened.  Her  strength 
lay  wholly  in  heroism  of  personal  character ;  also  when  the 
vivifying  presence  was  withdrawn  the  work  lay  dead.  That 
we  And  to  have  been  the  case  consistently,  throughout 
the  Church’s  history  ;  all  her  heroes  are  reformers — i.c., 
all  repeat  the  task  of  Sisyphus.  By  force  of  personal  sin¬ 
cerity,  each  manages,  for  the  time  being,  to  put  the  imprac¬ 
ticable  into  practice,  to  roll  the  stone  some  good  way  up 
the  hill ;  but  when  death  slackens  hb  hand,  the  law  of 
gravity  once  more  asserts  itself,  the  stone  rolls  back  again, 
until  a  fresh  saint  arises  to  recommence  the  futile  under¬ 
taking.  Following  the  history  of  Angelique  Arnauld,  we 
are  never  for  a  moment  able  to  deceive  ourselves,  nor  to 
attribute  other  than  -this  profoundly  sympathetic  and 
personal  character  to  her  influence.  In  the  early  days, 
when,  escaping  from  the  fever  of  impatient  discontent  at 
the  joyless  life  into  which  she  had  been  trapped  as  a 
child  of  eleven  years  old,  she  resolves  to  live  according  to 
her  vows,  to  make  them  a  reality,  if  possible  for  those  under 
her,  but  at  any  rate  for  herself,  she  does  not  win  her 
nuns’  consent  by  any  soul-stirring  pictures  of  the  sublimity 
of  their  vocation.  It  is  the  grave,  pale  face  of  their  girl- 
abbess,  her  own  self-denial  and  growing  sadness,  which 
I  touches  their  hearts,  and  which  one  day  brings  the  excellent 
prioress,  a  comfortable  sort  of  body,  as  it  seems,  who  **  loved 
Angelique  and  feared  God,  but  did  not  see  any  necessity  for 
a  change,”  to  request  an  interview,  and  confide  to  her  that 
it  grieves  the  whole  sisterhood  to  see  her  so  sad,  and  what 
might  the  reason  be  ?  Whereupon  Angelique  replies  that 
she  cannot  reform  the  monastery,  and  “  the  prioress 
answered,  there  was  nothing  they  would  not  do  rather  than 
see  her  unhappy.”  Upon  which  the  work  of  reform 
commences.  The  nuns  of  Port  Boyal  consent  to  have 
all  things  in  common,  to  live  secluded,  and  refrain  from 
twilight  flirtations,  not  only  with  gay  cavaliers,  but 
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a  short  time  saffices  to  demoralise  this  saiatly  com¬ 
munity.  Their  charity  and  humility  are  swiftly  abandoned. 
We  hare  them  discarding  portionless  novices ;  and  for 
themselves,  instead  of  the  simple  useful  tasks  which  had 
before  occupied  them,  taking  to  idle  discourses  with  fathers 
of  the  oratory,  indulging  in  spiritual  visions,  trying  their 
hands  at  miracles,  and  in  all  things  setting  the  counsels  of 
their  former  abbess  at  defiance.  What  seems  worse,  they 
look  on  at  the  persecution  which  Ang41ique  is  made  to 
undergo  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  with  apparent 
indifference.  We  hear  of  the  deposed  abbess  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  numberless  petty  insults.  '  She  enters  the  refec¬ 
tory  on  one  occasion  wearing  a  large  paper  mask,  on  which 
is  written,  **  My  sisters,  pray  to  God  for  this  hypocrite ;  ** 
and  another  time,  we  are  told,  a  basket  full  of  the  most 
disgusting  filth  is  tied  round  her  neck,  and  she  is  led 
round  the  table  by  a  nun,  who  says,  Look  at  this 
wretched  creature,  whose  mind  is  more  full  of  perverse 
notions  than  this  basket  is  of  filth."  And  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  apparent  extinction  of  her  influence,  no 
sooner  is  she  restored  to  her  position  amongst  them  than  sin¬ 
cerity  and  enthusiasm  revive — false  exaggerations  and  mor¬ 
bid  delusions  disappear ;  in  a  word,  the  sisterhood  becomes 
once  more  the  mirror  of  her  own  healthy,  devoted  spirit. 

That  this  puissant  moral  authority  exercised  by  Angd- 
lique  Arnauld  was  to  some  extent  recognised  by  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  is  shown  by  the  frequent  petitions  made  to 
her  to  visit  as  a  missionsuy  those  **  religious  "  sanctuaries, 
the  profligacy  of  whose  inmates  was  an  outrage  upon 
public  morality.  Possibly  the  most  striking  episode  in 
these  memoirs,  as  bringing  home  to  us  the  actual  conditions 
which  Mother  Church — by  way  of  proving  and  protesting 
against  the  impurity  of  Mother  Nature — tends  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  family  and  social  ties,  is  the  hopeless  expedition  of 
our  abbess  to  the  monastery  of  Maubuisson.  The  nuns 
are  styled  “  the  ladies  of  Maubuisson,"  the  abbess  is 
Ang^lique  d’Estr^es,  and  her  twelve  illegitimate  children 
are  educated  in  the  convent  schools.  We  read  that  after 
a  time  the  doings  of  the  ladies  of  Maubuisson  and  their 
abbess  make  a  little*  too  much ‘noise  in  the  world.  After 
frequent  remonstrances,  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  despatches 
a  commissioner  to  the  monastery,  to  discover  the  truth  of 
these  stories ;  but  Madame  d’Estrees,  like  an  abbess  of 
spirit,  locks  up  this  unhappy  commissioner  in  a  solitary 
tower,  feeds  him  on  bread  and  water,  and  has  him  flogged 
daily.  The  unlucky  man,  after  four  days  of  this  treatment, 
contrives  to  escape  by  the  window.  The  abbot,  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  must  resort  to  active  measures,  visits  the 
monastery  in  person.  But  the  lady  abbess  is  not  to  be 
seen.  She  sends  him  a  message  informing  him  that  she  is 
ill  in  bed.  The  abbot  is  sufficiently  unfeeling  to  send  a 
body  of  archers  to  Maubuisson ;  the  doors  of  the  abbey 
are  closed  against  them,  but  they  force  an  entrance.  Here, 
however,  a  curious  difficulty  arrests  them.  The  abbess  has 
torn  off  all  her  clothes  and  actually  taken  to  her  bed.  What 
is  more,  she  positively  refuses  to  invest  herself  in  garments 
of  any  sort,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastical.  But  the  archers 
are  not  to  be  baffled ;  four  of  them  take  the  mattress  and, 
carrying  bed  and  abbess  into  the  courtyard,  put  them  into 
the  carriage  and  drive  off  with  their  load  to  the  Filles 
Fenitentes  at  Paris.  It  is  to  the  hopeful  community 
whom  Madame  d’Estr^es  leaves  behind  her  that  Ang6- 
lique  and  three  of  her  most  faithful  disciples  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  preach  repentance.  As  may  be  expected,  her 
labours  are  not  crowned  with  much  success.  But  if  she 
makes  little  or  no  way  with  the  ladies  of  Maubuisson,  she 
manages  to  train  up  round  her  a  band  of  devoted  and 
xealous  young  novices  who  promise  a  better  community 
for  the  future.  When  Ang41ique  has  governed  here  for 
five  years,  we  have  Madame  d’Estrees  escaping  from  the 
Filles  Penitentes  and  returning  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  escort  to  her  abbey ;  the  soldiers  are  left  outside, 
but  within  call.  Then  we  have  the  description  of  a  brisk 
little  scene  withm  the  chapel,  Madame  d’Estr^es  having 
attenapted  to  push  Ang41ique  out  of  the  choir,  and  a  novice 
retaliating  by  tearing  off  the  veil  and  head-dress  of  the 
intruder;  whereupon  the  scramble  becomes  general,  and, 
the  soldiers  entering  upon  the  scene,  Angelique  and  her 
novices  are  ejected  and  the  abbey  doors  closed  upon  them. 


**  Never  at  a  loss,"  as  Miss  Martin  puts  it,  our  Angelique 
clips  off  the  long  black  skirts  of  a  postulant,  makes  veils 
for  the  company,  forms  them  into  a  procession,  and 
marches  with  them  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pontoise, 
where  they  take  refuge  within  the  church.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  Angelique  and  her  novices  return  to  Mau¬ 
buisson  with  due  honours,  and  Madame  d’Estr^es  is  once 
more  despatched  to  the  Filles  Peniteiites ;  but  we  do  not 
discover  that  the  ladies  of  Maubuisson  ever  became  burning 
and  shining  lights  so  far  as  piety  is  concerned. 

We  have  not'  space  to  touch  upon  the  pathetic  close  of 
Ang41ique*s  career,  nor  to  trace  the  fall  of  Port-Boyal, 
with  the  details  of  which  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 
In  this  small  volume  Miss  Martin  has  managed  to  convey  a 
most  lifelike  picture  of  the  devoted  Becluses ;  and  chiefly 
of  their  revered  leader,  St  Oyran.  Notwithstanding  the 
exalted  and  intense  fervour  of  his  character,  we  feel  that 
he  is  lacking  in  that  sympathetic  attraction  which  makes 
Angelique  so  dear  to  us.  He  is  the  mystic — pure  and 
simple — the  austere  and  rigid  visionary,  whose  life  is  passed 
in  contemplation  of  the  Unseen.  But  as  such,  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  type  of  mind  which  exists,  and  has  existed  in  all 
times ;  and  which,  accordingly,  we  need  neither  think  nor 
wish  to  see  eradicated.  Only  harmful  when  associated  with 
tendencies  opposed  to  truth  and  justice,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  there  is  place,  ay,  and  need,  for  this  tempera¬ 
ment  in  the  varied  life  of  the  present ;  and  that  we  must 
regard  it  as  an  indestructible,  and  hence  necessary,  element 
in  the  constitution  of  that  many-sided  humanity  of  which 
it  should  be  our  ambition  to  feel  that  no  phase  is  indifferent 
to  us.  F.  E. 


MAY. 


i/ay.  By  Mrs  Ollpbant.  la  Three  Volumei.  Hurst  aad  Blackett. 

*  May  *  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  last  .two  or  three 
of  Mrs  Oliphaut’s  novels.  If  only  she  could  have  reduced 
the  number  of  death -beds  and  mourning  scenes  with  which 
it  abounds,  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  novel  indeed. 
There  is  much  art  iiM;he  working  out  of  its  plot,  and  while 
genuine  humour  is  freely  sprinkled  over  the  pages,  the 
plot,  if  a  very  simple  one,  is  fresh  and  clever  in  itself. 
The  story  is  of  a  delicate-minded  and  high-spirited  girl, 
who — her  brother  having  contracted  a  secret  marriage 
with  one  much  below  him  in  social  position,  and  having 
left  her  a  widow  almost  before  she  is  a  mother — sets  herself 
to  find  out  the  missing  wife,  and  to  establish  the  baby  in 
the  lordly  station  to  which  he  is  heir.  The  self-training  of 
the  heroine  in  such  ways  of  generosity  and  sympathy  as,  in 
spite  of  her  native  goodness,  could  hardly  be  expected  of 
her,  is  depicted  with  remarkable  truth  and  ability  ;  and  the 
hero,  an  indolent  man  of  the  world,  who  works  his  way 
into  usefulness  by  becoming  the  coadjutor  and  ultimately 
the  husband  of  the  heroine,  is  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  repulsive  saints  and  attractive  sinners  who  are  most 
plentiful  in  the  ordinary  novels  of  the  day.  As  in  some 
other  of  Mrs  Oliphant’s  works,  however,  the  greatest 
charm  here  consists  in  the  graceful  little  sketches  and  the 
humorous  episodes  in  which  she  clearly  and  pleasantly  sets 
forth  the  characteristics  of  all  the  places  and  persons  that 
she  undertakes  to  describe.  We  suspect  that  Fifeshire 
people,  if  they  are  not  shocked  by  the  liberal  views  here 
advanced,  wiU  find  a  keen  enjoyment  in  reading  dialogues 
and  narratives  that  would  hardly  have  been  written  by  any 
one  not  personally  well  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  the 
story,  while  to  those  less  familiar  with  it  they  will  be  in  no 
way  tedious  through  too  much  profusion  of  Scoticisms. 

May’s  history,  or  so  much  of  it  as  concerns  the  purpose 
of  the  novel,  is  charmingly  told.  Considering  herself 
bound  to  fulfil  some  trust  which  her  scapegrace  brother 
on  his  death-bed  thinks  he  has  confided  to  her,  though  he 
dies  without  explaining  it,  she  soon  finds  that  this  trust  is 
connected  with  an  Isabell ;  but  who  Isabell  is  and  in  what 


respectable  or  disreputable  way  she  is  mixed  up  with  the 
family  she  does  not  know  till  long  afterwards.  Her  sense 


of  “  propriety  "  causes  her  to  shrink  from  any  connection 
or  intercourse  with  the  strange  girl ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
she  is  anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
one  “  respectable  "  sister-in-law  leads  her  to  think  that  the 
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other  cannot  be  worse.  At  length  she  meets  Isabell,  with¬ 
out  knowing  her,  and  then  her  tender  regard  for  the  poor 
girl,  alternating  with  dislike  for  the  sort  of  girl  whom  she 
supposes  her  to  be,  produces  in  her  another  conflict.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  her  peace  of  mind,  she  discovers  in  the  end  that 
Isabell  has  been  properly  married  ;  but  we  are  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  had  it  l^en  otherwise,  her  Christianity  would 
have  got  the  better  of  her  Puritanism,  and  she  could  have 
been  as  good  a  friend  to  Isabell  and  her  boy  as  she  is  now 
able  to  be  without  scandal  in  the  family.  Thus,  so  far, 
the  book  has  an  excellent  moral. 

The  plot  of  *  May  *  hangs  together  better  than  that  of 
any  other  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  novels  that  we  can  at  this 
moment  call  to  mind ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  unusually 
rich  in  dry,  pungent  humour.  Old  Aunt  Jean,  a  stiff  and 
cross,  yet  tender-hearted  old  maid,  is  a  capital  study,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  characters  are  well  drawn.  One  of 
them  is  a  selflsh  and  silly  young  widow,  to  whom  her 
clever  and  not  altogether  unprincipled  sister  affords  a  well- 
deflned  contrast.  B. 


and  allotment  system  would  be  useless.  The  only  remedy 
is  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  agricultural  labourer ; 
then  we  may  hope  to  have  men  returned  to  Parliament 
pledged  to  a  thorough  land  reform,  d  la  Stein,  and  not  till 
then.”  Holding  the  somewhat  extreme  views  that  he  in 
this  paragraph,  and  elsewhere  more  strongly,  expresses, 
about  the  speedy  ruin  of  our  country  unless  government 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Plutocracy  and  the  land 
restored  to  the  people,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
Colonel  Ouvry  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  vehemently  attack  those  who  believe  in  a  Bepublic, 
“No  person,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “who  has  a  grain  of 
common  sense  in  his  composition,  would  have  the  folly  to 
assert  that  the  people  of  England  are,  even  nearly,  fit  or 
prepared  for  a  Bepublic  administered  by  themselves ;  those 
therefore  who  shout  for  such  a  Bepublic  do  not  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  retrograde  obstructives  who  preach  doctrines 
subversive  of  all  progress,  some  of  them  even  going  so  far 
as  to  meditate  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  property,  or  a 
belief  in  God,  and  even  on  civilisation  itself.”  We  expect 
to  meet  with  language  like  this  in  the  columns  of  Tory 
newspapers,  but  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  it  on 
the  lips  of  a  man  who  is  himself  engaged  in  an  attack  on 
the  “  rights  of  property,”  in  the  way  that  those  “  rights  ” 
are  universally  interpreted  by  all  Conservatives,  Whigs, 
and  weak-kneed  Liberals.  If  Colonel  Ouvry  had  been 
desirous  of  giving  an  original  and  valuable  appendix  to 
his  work,  he  might  have  scheduled  the  names  of  those  who 
are,  to  his  knowledge,  engaged  in  “  an  attack  on  civilisa¬ 
tion.”  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  who  these  persons  can 
be,  unless  they  are  the  members  of  the  National  Education 
Union,  the  obstructives  of  education,  and  hence  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  civilisation.  Our  author  on  several  occasions 
throughout  these  pages  appeals  to  the  **  people  ”  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  from  our  present  House  of  Commons :  he  must 
learn  then,  if  he  is  a  consistent  Badical,  to  listen  to  what 
the  voice  of  the  people  says.  These  pages  were  written  before 
the  recent  meeting  on  land  tenure  in  Exeter  Hall,  when  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  Spanish  Bepublic  called  forth  loud  and 
almost  universal  cheering.  The  man  who  wishes  to  teach 
the  English  people  about  the  wrongs  of  their  land  system 
will  find  that  he  cannot  afford  to  sneer  at  the  genuine  Ee- 
publican  leaven  now  permeating  through  the  masses  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  if  Colonel  Ouvry  has  no  sympathy  with 
this  feeling,  it  would  be  better  to  abstain  from  dragging 
in  the  subject,  apparently  for  the  sole  object  of  cavilling 
at  those  who,  even  if  they  are  mistaken,  are  among  the 
most  earnest  and  unselfish  of  reformers. 

The  member  for  Hereford,  Mr  Wren  Hoskyns,  publishes 
a  Catechism  on  the  English  Land  System.  The  mode  of 
composition  seems  unfortunate.  Instruction  by  means  of 
question  and  answer  is  highly  unsatisfactory  when  both 
question  and  answer  originate  in  one  brain.  The  question 
is  often  put  in  an  obviously  inane  manner,  in  order  that 
the  knock-down  blow  of  the  answer  may  appear  to  be 
all  the  more  thorough  and  smart.  We  are  bound,  how¬ 
ever,  to  admit  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  questioner 
is  made  to  very  fairly  represent  an  average  Englishman  of 
moderate  information,  and  no  exceptionally  foolish  remarks 
are  placed  in  his  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  book  would 
have  been  of  far  more  practical  value  in  any  other  shape 
than  that  which  its  author  has  thought  well  to  adopt. 
It  is  not  written  in  a  suflSciently  popular  style  or  published 
at  a  low  enough  price  to  become  a  manual  of  instruction 
to  those  who  most  sorely  need  information  on  the  subject 
— the  intelligent  farm  labourers ;  and  those  who  are 
already  well  read  on  this  important  subject  will  be  repelled 
from  turning  over  the  pages  when  they  see  each  para¬ 
graph  headed  with  a  “  Q  ”  or  an  “  A.”  It  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  much  valuable  information,  hitherto  not  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  Nor  are  we 
inclined  to  underrate  its  importance  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  our  land  system  when  we  find  that  Mr  Hos¬ 
kyns  is  merely  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  all  legal  and 
fiscal  impediments  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  for  his 
book  will  probably  be  read  by  many  who  would  decline  to 
hearken  to  anything  more  practical  as  “  eminently  revolu¬ 
tionary.”  It  is  strange  that  Mr  Hoskyns  should  stop 
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Stein  and  hit  Reforms  in  Prussia,  By  Col.  H.  A.  Onvry,  C.B. 
Kerby  and  Endean. 

A  Catechism  on  the  English  Land  System,  By  C.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
M.P.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

The  fjand  and  Landlordism,  By  Hoznphry  Sand  with,  C.B. 
Kerby  and  Endean. 

Who  Owns  the  Land  f  A  Lecture  by  Thomas  Mooney.  John 
Mullany,  Dublin. 

Land  reformers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Ouvry 
for  his  admirable  and  opportune  translation  of  Professor 
Naese’s  ‘  Land  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages,’  which  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  but  the 
volume  now  before  us  is  not  a  little  disappointing  to  those 
who  hoped  that  fresh  light  was  about  to  be  thrown  on  the 
Prussian  land  reforms  that  were  initiated  by  Baron  Stein, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  present  position  of  affairs 
in  England.  Only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Stein’s  important  reforms  of  the 
Prussian  land  system,  and  thirty  of  these  are  reproduced 
from  Mr  Morier’s  paper  in  the  first  series  of  the  ‘Cobden  Club 
Essays.’  These  pages,  too,  contain  the  whole  gist  of  the 
matter,  being  a  verbal  translation  of  the  edicts  of  1807 
and  1811.  The  glimpses  that  Colonel  Ouvry  affords  us  of 
the  early  life  and  latter  days  of  Stein,  .in  which  it  is  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water, 
regarding  the  people  merely  as  “a  swinish  multitude,”  and 
carrying  out  his  reforms  solely  from  the  motives  of  expe¬ 
diency,  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  there  is  only  just 
enough  told  us  to  make  us  long  for  more.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  material  for  an  English  biography  of  Baron  Stein,  and 
perhaps  Colonel  Ouvry  merely  intends  this  little  work  as  a 
whet  to  the  appetite  which  he  hopes  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  to  appease.  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of 
preface  and  appendices.  The  appendices  contain  much 
recently  published  matter  on  land  reform,  all  of  which, 
however,  appeared  in  the  first  instance  in  a  generally  acces¬ 
sible  form,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  articles  by  Mr  J.  S. 
Mill  that  appeared  in  our  columns  last  January,  and  the 
letter  by  Mr  Cobden  which  Mr  Bright  sent  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  republication  in  the  Bailg  News, 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Colonel  Ouvry  is  no  mere 
free-trader  in  land,  but  that  he  fully  recognises  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  classes  of  re-creating,  if  possible,  the  yeomen  we 
once  possessed.  “  Many  think  that  it  is  too  late,  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  never  to  be  recalled  j  that  we  should 
have  made  the  reform  a  la  Stein  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  that  to  again  create  a  yeoman  class  is  quite  a  hope¬ 
less  task.  If  this  be  true,  then  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
country  is  very  far  down  on  the  inclined  plane  which  leads 
to  destruction.  But  we  have  better  hopes.  We  think 
better  of  the  stamina  of  the  English  people.  On  their 
efforts  all  depends,  for  from  the  landlords  they  have  nothing 
to  hope.  Neither  can  they  rely  on  a  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
stituted  like  the  present  one.  An  assembly  consisting  of  land- 
owners  and  the  rich  will  never  restore  the  land  which  has 
been  wrested  from  the  poorer  cultivators.  No  palliative 
remedies  will  have  any  permanent  effect  here  ;  the  cottage 
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short  where  he  does,  seeing  that  he  is  eyidently  a  perfect  Numerous  small  pamphlets  and  lectures  hare  been 
master  of  his  subject,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  not  a  issued  within  the  last  few  months  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
few  of  the  students  of  his  catechism  will  not  come  to  the  present  system.  As  a  fayourable  type  of  the  more  ex- 
conclusion  that  his  remedies  for  the  evils  so  graphically  treme  views,  we  select  the  lecture  of  Mr  Thomas  Mooney 
portrayed  are  by  themselves  poor  and  inadequate.  The  for  a  few  words  of  comment.  As  it  was  delivered  in  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  member  for  Hereford  is  tersely  Mechanics’  Institute,  Dublin,  it  naturally  dwells  upon  sub- 
given  in  his  concluding  paragraph.  After  stating  that  the  jects  of  more  immediate  interest  to  Irish  land  reformers  ; 


English  land  question  does  not  consist  in  setting  up  a  but  it  contains  a  useful  and  accurate  summary  of  the 
class  of  peasant  proprietor,  in  interfering  with  the  hiring  general  history  of  the  question,  and  of  the  present  mourn¬ 
er  letting  of  land,  or  in  allotments  or  co-operative  farms,  ful  condition  of  our  town  and  country  population.  Mr 
he  thus  continues  :  **  But  it  does  consist  in  two  silent,  pro-  Mooney  is  not  a  genuine  nationaliser,”  for  though  he  is 
gressire  encroachments  upon  English  soil,  which  the  nation,  in  favour  of  the  lands  being  taken  back  into  the  custody 
busied  upon  other  things,  has  unconsciously  allowed  to  of  the  State,  he  desires  that  they  should  be  sold — not  let 
gradually  absorb  its  home  territory,  limited  as  the  deck  of  — to  occupying  cultivators  on  a  credit  of  twenty  years  to 
a  ship  to  its  increasing  numbers,  the  one  a  public  and  well-  be  paid  by  instalments,  giving  to  the  purchaser  a  parlia- 
known  devourer,  which  never  disgorges  what  it  once  has  mentary  title  in  fee  on  payment  of  the  last  instalment,  with 
seized,  and  can  laugh  at  *  facility  of  transfer  * — its  name  is  the  proviso  that  no  person  shall  hold  more  land  than  fifty 
Mortmain.  The  other,  a  less  familiar  foe,  of  private  but  acres.  The  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  nationalisa- 
not  less  rapacious  habits,  which,  bom  of  the  Past,  yet  tion  of  the  land  are  the  immense  scope  for  political  job- 


grasping  at  the  unsubstantial,  ever-flying  Future,  denies  to  bery  that  it  would  open  to  the  Government,  and  the  enor- 
each  living  generation  its  free  right  to  the  earth’s  full  use,  mous  cost.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  of  course 


paralyses  the  freedom  of  exchange,  and  drives  the  million  answered  if  the  State  is  only  to  resume  control  over  the 
from  investment  in  the  soil  of  their  own  country — its  whole  area  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  it 
patronymic  is  Entail,  its  modern  name  is  Land  Settlement  absolutely,  whilst  the  question  of  expense  is  most 
on  the  Unborn.”  Mr  Hoskyns  has  not  yet  reached  the  materially  lessened  by  the  scheme  of  the  writer.  He 
right  track,  but  he  is  doing  good  service  in  his  exposure  of  further  proposes  that  landlords  should  be  pensioned  off  by 
the  present  monstrous  system,  and  we  hope,  to  use  the  words  full  and  generous  annuities  for  life  only  ;  but  this  would 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  he  will  **  keep  pegging  away.”  not  be  fair  to  the  children,  unless  in  giving  such  annuities 
Dr  Sandwith’s  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  plain  and  attrac-  were  taken  of  the  subsequent  provision  that  the 

tive  style.  He  tells  us  in  graphicaUy  eLnest  language  landowner  expected  to  be  made  for  hU  famUy  out  of  the 
how  the  present  landed  propeitie)  are  the  outcome  of  the  ;  and  if  this  was  taken  into  account,  the  amount 

feudal  system  ;  how  the  owners  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  required  would  be  so  enormous,  that  we  should  be  obliged 
“  of  infamous  memory,”  repudiated  their  feudal  obligations ;  consider  Professor  Fawcett’s  argument  on  ^is  subject  in 
how  the  land-tax  originated  in  the  time  of  WillUm  HI. :  »  ''ecent  number  of  the  FMghtly  as  conclusive  against 


and  how  it  was  perpetuated  by  38  George  III.,  cap.  60. 
In  vigorous  terms  he  denounces  the  present  system  of 
making  our  country  squires  little  princes*  in  power  and 
influence,  and  conclusively  proves  that,  contrary  to  the 
generally  expressed  opinion,  the  non-residence  of  a  large 
landowner  is  often  beneficial  to  the  district  that  he  claims. 
His  tenants  are,  as  a  rule,  more  manly  and  independent 
and  less  overrun  with  game.  Dr  Sandwith  might  have 
made  his  case  still  stronger  if  he  had  referred  to  instances 
where  resident  landlords  and  agricultural  misery  go  hand 
in  hand.  Many  of  the  worst  parts  of  Dorsetshire  are  well 
stocked  with  resident  squires,  who  are  lavish  in  their 
expenditure  over  the  sports  of  shooting  and  hunting.  Mr 
Olyn,  the  member  for  Shaftesbury,  when  speaking  in  Dor¬ 
setshire  last  autumn,  warned  his  audience  not  to  advocate 
too  great  a  change  in  the  Game  Laws  ;  for,  granting  that 
pheasants  were  an  occasional  nuisance,  would  not,  he  said, 
the  absence  of  the  landlords  be  a  much  more  serious  evil  ? 
If  the  landlords  of  that  county  migrated  in  a  body  to 
London,  and  never  spent  a  single  farthing  within  its 
borders,  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants  could 
by  no  possibility  be  lower,  and  the  landlords  and  their 
retainers,  wherever  they  lived,  would  have  to  consume 
country  produce.  The  man  who  spends  his  days  in  the 
slaughter  of  pheasants,  careless  of  the  half'Starved  peasantry 
in  his  midst,  had  better  by  far  stop  in  the  metropolis.  His 
presence  is  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  Dr  Sandwith  is  a 
well-travelled  man,  and  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the 
English  labourer  cannot  be  hastily  gainsaid.  He  says : 

**  I  declare  that  I  have  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa — I  never  saw  any  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil  in  such  an  abject  state  of  degradation  as 
are  the  peasantry  of  England,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
fellahs  of  Egypt.  If  any  one  wishes  to  defend  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  system,  his  opponent  need  not  trouble  himself  with 
any  elaborate  arguments  to  refute  anything  he  may  say, 
he  has  only  to  point  to  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  system.”  And  again  :  “I  have 
travelled  much  in  countries  where  the  land  is  mainly  owned 
by  the  cultivators,  and  have  been  struck  by  the  careful 
cultivation  and,  the  evident  well-being  of  the  people,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  absence  of  that  appalling  mass  of  abject 
slum-population  met  with  in  every  town  in  England,  large 
and  small,  where  misery,  vice,  and  disease  are  nourished  as 
in  hot-houses.” 


its  practicability.  If  the  Land  and  Labour  League  has 
any  answer  to  make  to  the  Professor’s  figures,  it  would  be 
well  if  they  were  made  public.  0.  J. 
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panion  volume  to  the  '  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and 
Reviews  *  that  he  published  three  years  ago.  It  contains 
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fourteen  papere,  most  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Fortnigntly  or  in  the  Contemporary ^  bat  many  readers 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  collected  into  one  volumei 
especially  as,  though  each  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
others,  in  this  collection  they  present  something  like  a 
consecutive  discussion  of  several  subjects  on  which 
the  author’s  opinions  are  especially  worth  heeding.  The 
series  opens  with  the  fiunous  paper  on  Administrative 
Nihilism,”  and  is  followed  by  another  on  **  The  School 
Boards,”  which,  appearing  some  time  earlier,  did  not 
attract  quite  so  much  attention.  A  University  College 
address  on  Medical  Education  ”  is  followed  by  several 
scientific  papers,  treating  chiefiv  of  ethnology  and  evo¬ 
lution,  and  the  Macmillan  article,  Bishop  Berkeley  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Sensation,”  ends  the  volume. 

Mr  Stirling,  not  the  Hegelian,  publishes  a  translation 
of  Bastiat’s  Sophismes  EconomiqueSy  having  already  trans¬ 
lated  the  *  Harmonies  Economiques  ’  of  the  same  writer. 
The  latter  work  is  of  coarse  well-known,  and  Mr  Stirling 
thus  explains  the  connection  of  the  two.  Bastiat’s 

object  in  the  Sophismes  was  to  refute  the  fallacies  of 
the  Protectionist  school,  then  predominant  in  France, 
and  so  to  clear  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  what  he 
maintained  to  be  the  true  system  of  economic  science, 
which  he  desired  to  found  on  a  new  and  peculiar  theory 
of  value  afterwards  fully  developed  by  him  in  the  Har¬ 
monies.”  Experience  shows  that  sophisms  repeat  them¬ 
selves  in  Political  Economy  as  elsewhere ;  hence  the 
present  value  of  the  work  which  Mr  Stirling  has  just 
translated. 

In  the  preface  to  Erasmus :  His  Life  and  Character y  Mr 
Drummond  alludes  to  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
(English)  lives  of  Erasmus  as  an  apology  for  his  under¬ 
taking  ;  the  German  lives  are  the  more  important.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  book  as  Mr  Drummond’s  was 
needed ;  he  says  iu  the  preface  **  Erasmus  will  ever 
remain  his  own  biography,”  and  accordinglv  the  two 
volumes  before  us  are  full  of  quotations  from  tne  epistles 
and  letters. 

We  have  two  volumes  of  travel  this  week,  a  very  large 
one  (in  point  of  size),  and  a  small  one.  The  larger 
volume  is  Mr  Brenchley’s  Ctuise  of  the  Curcu^oa  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  The  cruise  was  undertaken  in 
1865  by  H.  M.  steam-frigate  Cura^a  for  the  purpose  of 
**  displaying  the  British  flag  in  the  diflerent  archipela¬ 
goes  of  the  Western  Pacific.”  Mr  Brenchley  was 
assisted  by  Mr  Wall  as  taxidermist,  and  Mr  Brazier  as 
shell‘Collector,  and  the  book  promises  to  be  of  great 
interest.  We  are  informed  in  a  postscript  to  the  preface 
of  Mr  Brenohley’s  recent  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
after  a  life  of  activity  and  exposure.  The  smaller  book 
describes  An  Tour  in  theUnited  undertaken 

by  Lieut.-ColonelJ.  G.  Medley ;  as  far  as  we  have  dipped 
into  it,  it  is  thoughtfully  written,  with  a  minimum  of  j 
bias,  and  a  great  deal  of  clear  sight  and  sound  judgment. 
The  first  chapter  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
treats  of  simple  matters  which  are  usually  (but  quite 
wrongly)  taken  as  known. 

The  Fayoum ;  or^  Artists  in  Egypty  edited  by  Paul  Lenoir, 
is  of  some  value,  if  only  for  the  engravings,  which  are 
from  the  same  hand.  It  details  the  experiences  of  a  troop 
of  artists  whose  **  object  in  goin^  to  Egypt  was  to  look 
out  for  subjects  for  pictures,  and  to  paint  them.”  It  is 
a  pleasantly  written  and  very  readable  book,  and  some 
of  the  engravings,  as  we  have  said,  are  above  the 
average. 

Besides  three  shorter  pamphlets,  one  on  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society  by  Mr  Strange,  one  by  Professor  New¬ 
man  in  reply  to  “  An  Evangelical  Ls^  Preacher,”  who 
offered  to  correct  him,  and  one  by  a  “  Foreign  Chaplain  ”* 
on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  Mr  Thomas  Scott  issues  this 
month  some  pungent  Remarks  on  Paley's  ^  Evidences y 
addressed  to  the  Cambridge  Undergraduates  by  “  An 
Old  Graduate.”  Their  purport  is  to  show  that  a  work 
which  jgrounds  on  so  unsatisfactory  a  basis  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  which  puts  the  material  machinery  and 
the  thaumaturgic  element  of  its  history  into  so  much 
greater  prominence  than  the  moral,  and  which,  in  its 
critical  statements,  is  so  far  below  the  information  and 
requirements  of  the  present  day,”  is  not  a  fit  class-book 


for  a  University  making  any  pretension  to  be  a  leader 
of  thought. 

In  Mr  Constable’s  phraseology.  Hades  is  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  between  death  and  “the  resurrection.” 
By  quotation  from  the  Bible  and  otherwise  he  maintains 
the  doctrine  that  what  we  call  a  man  is  that  part  of 
him  represented  by  his  arms,  legs,  trunk,  and  head. 
Hence,  when  he  dies,  the  arms,  legs,  Ac.,  stand  for  him, 
and  only  when  they  are  gathered  together  and  resusci¬ 
tated  does  he  resume  conscious  existence. 

Christianity  Irrespective  of  Churches  contains  “  thirteen 
letters  written  to  an  Italian  nobleman  on  the  Christian 
religion.”  They  form  a  statement  of  Christianity  minus 
Ecclesiasticism,  or  rather  a  plea  for  such  a  religion, 
seeing  it  is  hardly  yet  in  existence. 

Gerard's  MonumetU  is  a  legend  “done  into  verse,”  with 
considerable  ingenuity ;  the  other  poems  in  the  book  do 
not  call  for  special  notice. 

Mr  Sinclair  leaves  the  question  whether  his  book 

Poems  is  “  a  real  or  a  phantom  one  ”  to  be  “settled  by 
the  assayers  of  spiritual  gold.”  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
what  Mr  Sinclair  calls  spiritual  gold  : 

What  care  I  yet  for  ? 

Joy  is  ever  daub : 

Maid,  king,  queen,  or  corps, 

Pegasus,  or  cob, 

Alike  they  slave  men : 

Sword,  or  tongue,  or  pen — 

Let  them  lie. 

The  rest  is  not  much  better. 

Lady  Durand’s  Imitations  from  the  German  of  Spilt  a 
and  Terstegen  is  a  book  of  poems  of  a  highly  devotional 
type. 

Ballads  for  the  Times  contains  “  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hottentot,” — a  feeble  piece  of  rhyme,  written  on  what 
suggestion  its  title  will  explain,  “Mike’s  Musings” — 
anent  the  agricultural  labourer,  a  piece  of  doggrel  about 
Messrs  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  as  twin  jugglers  at  a  fair — 
and  a  very  ghastly  and  disagreeable  ballad  on  “  Eutha- 

*  ft 

nasia. 

Mr  Isaac  Pitman’s  Memorial  of  Francis  Barham  is 
printed  in  the  phonetic  spelling  and  its  attendant  t^e, 
rather  a  drawback  to  the  world  at  large  who  might 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  late  Mr  Francis 
Barham.  Mr  Pitman,  however,  promises  at  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  present  edition  to  issue  one  in  the  common 
spelling.  Mr  Barham  seems  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  good  deal  of  Biblical  literature,  notably  of  a 
*  Rhymed  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ’  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Phonetic  Journal. 

We  have  also  received  Dr  Latham’s  Defence  of  Phonetic 
Spelling  and  Mr  Pitman’s  invaluable  Manual  of  Phono¬ 
graphy  and  Phonographic  Teacher ;  these  little  books  have 
reached  a  circulation  of  many  thousands,  and  from  what 
we  can  judge  they  are  sure  of  an  increased  popularity, 
shorthand  having  become  indispensable  in  so  many 
professions.  Without  agreeing  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  recent  writer  in  St  Paul's  Magazine  that  letter- writing 
should  be  conducted  in  shorthand — that  would  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  brains  already  almost  mad  with  letter- 
reading — we  can  see  that  its  wide  adoption  would  very 
probably  induce  habits  of  promptitude  and  exactness 
much  to  be  desired. 

Under  the  title  of  Our  Land  Laws,  Mr  T.  L.  Wilkin¬ 
son  prints  three  very  elementary  but  timely  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Working  Men’s  College.  Their  object  is 
to  show  very  concisely  what  is  the  present  state  of  the 
law  rather  than  to  suggest  any  reforms  in  it ;  but  re¬ 
forms  necessarily  suggest  themselves  to  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

In  Mr  J.  D.  Lewis’s  edition  of  The  Satires  of  Juvenal 
the  translation  (a  literal  one  in  prose)  is  printed  on  the 
same  page  with  the  text  and  below  it.  The  editor  s 
object  has  been  to  “  translate  as  a  help  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  original,  not  to 
paraphrase  for  the  benefit  of  what  is  called  ‘  the  English 
reader.’  ”  Mr  Lewis’s  notes  and  introduction  fill  more 
than  half  the  book ;  the  notes  are  full  of  references  and 
very  copious.  As  it  is  written  neither  (exclusively)  for 
the  advanced  scholar  nor  for  the  schoolboy,  the  book 
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will  ceita’nly  not  be  confined  to  the  schools— the  fate 
of  many  good  bat  special  editions  of  the  classics. 

Bellowa^s  French  and  English  Dictionary,  whether  for 
typography,  convenience  of  reference,  or  portability, 
deserves  equal  praise.  AVithin  so  small  a  compass 
(4  in.  by  3  in.)  that  it  deserves  its  name,  the  **  bond  fide 
pocket  dictionary,”  it  contrives,  with  admirable  printing 
and  still  more  admirable  arrangement  of  material,  to  be 
the  pleasantest  little  dictionary,  as  far  as  appearance 
goes,  yet  published.  Both  divisions  of  the  work  (the 
Ftench-English  and  the  English- French)  are  given  on 
the  same  page,  and  the  genders  are  distinguished  by 
difierent  types.  The  book  is  dedicated  “to  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte;”  and  the  distinguished  names  that  are 
responsible  for  its  revision  and  correction  warrant  us  in 
snpposing  its  literary  to  equal  its  aesthetic  merits. 

Mr  Thomas  Bosworth  must  be  congratulated  as  the 
editor  of  by  far  the  best  Clergy  Directory,  except,  of 
course,  ‘  Crockford’s,’  a  very  much  more  expensive  book. 
The  present  issue  includes  the  Lent  Ordinations,  and  has 
been  corrected  by  the  just-published  Census  Table. 

Mr  J.  N.  Blyth's  Notes  on  Beds  and  Bedding  is  a  quaint 
little  volume,  and  amusing  in  its  historical  and  ''  anecdo- 
tical  ”  way.  It  treats  of  its  subject  in  three  parts  ;  Beds 
Ancient,  Beds  Mediaeval,  Beds  Modem. 

In  our  literary  columns  last  week  were  two  errors  that 
need  correction.  In  the  one  we  spoke  of  Daniel  Stem 
as  dead.  A  correspondent  in  Paris  writes  as  follows : 

“  She  is  alive  and  well,  and  has  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  salons  in  Paris.  She  is  not  the  late .  Countess 
d’Agoult,  who  is,  I  believe,  dead,  but  Counters  d’Agout, 
whose  daughter  was  Ollivier’s  first  wife.”  In  the  other 
we  inferred  that  Mr  Maitland’s  *  By  and  By  ’  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  ‘  The  Coming  Race  *  or  ‘  Erewhon.*  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  book  was  planned  and  in  part  written 
before  either  of  those  works  appeared. 


SUPERIOR  OR  INFERIOR  SEX. 

Sir, — A  criticism  on  Mr  Edward  Maitland’s  last  book# 
‘  By  and  By,*  appearing  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  concludes 
with  the  following  paragraph  :  “  One  fanciful  passage  in  the 
book  reads  curiously  in  connection  with  a  statement  that  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  scientific  journals.  Mr  Maitland’s 
angels  are  without  sex  in  youth,  and  he  has  a  pretty  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  two,  in  accordance  with  the  progress 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  growth,  develop  into  male  and 
female.  It  is  now  reported  that  a  scientific  lady  in  America  has 
discovered  that  butterflies,  according  to  the  food  given  to  them, 
can  be  converted  into  either  sex.  Does  Mr  Maitland  consider 
that  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  varieties  of  animal 
life — for  his  angels  are  only  raritied  humanity — sex  can  be 
made  a  mere  matter  of  training  7  ” 

The  discovery  here  alluded  to  is  detailed  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  entitled  “  Controlling  Sex  in  ButtertSlies,” 
written  Mrs  Mary  Treat.  Nature  affirms  that  “  this  lady 
has  prosecuted  her  inquiries  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  she 
records  her  resulto  with  the  greatest  precision  and  accuracy.” 
The  evidence  deriv^  from  her  study  nas  proved  to  her  that  if 
the  larvm  of  these  insects  be  underfed  a  male  insect  is  almost 
invariably  developed,  “  but  that  when  freely  supplied  with 
their  favourite  diet  they  almost  as  certainly  develope  into 
females.” 

The  result  of  this  discovery,  it  is  fair  to  say,  has  been 
criticised,  but  its  probable  truth  may  be  accepted  by  showing 
that  a  similar  law  holds  good  with  regard  to  bees. 

Dr  Carpenter,  in  his  paper  “  On  the  Hereditary  Transmis- 
mn  of  Acquired  Psychical  Habits,”  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  of  April,  1873,  has  the  following  :  “Every  one  knows 
that  the  “  Queen  ”  (Bee)  is  the  only  fertile  female  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  she  differs  from  the  “  workers  ”  not  merely  in 
the  development  of  her  reproductive  apparatus,  but  also  in  the 
<oaru  of  certain  ormns  usm  by  the  “  workers  ”  in  the  collection 
01  pollen.  But  it  is  also  well  known  that  all  “worker- 
larvae  ”  are  potential  queens,  for  that  if  there  is  a  want  of 
<iueens  for  the  outgoing  swarms,  the  bees  themselves  select 
0^  the  worker-larvm,  enlarge  their  cells,  feed  them 
With  the  peculiar  food  called  “  royal-jelly,”  and  incubate  ,them 
or  a  longer  period  ;  with  the  effect  that,  after  going  through 
t  transformations,  the  grub  comes  forth  a  “  queen  ”  instead 
of  a  worker.” 

1  Maitland  intended  to  show  that  “  in  the 

ighest  as  well  as  the  lowest  varieties  of  animal  life  sex  can 
oe  made  a  mere  matter  of  training,”  I  do  not  know  j  but  that 


sex  may  be  determined  by  the  superior  or  inferior  condition 
of  the  parents  we  have  even  now  some  evidence  to  prove. 

A  pa^ge  in  Bulweris  *  My^  Novel  ’  occurs  to  me  as  bearing 
on  this  point.  “Physiologists  are  agreed,”  said  the  sage 
positively,  “  that  where  the  husband  is  much  older  than  the 
wife,  and  there  has  been  a  long  interval  without  children, 
she  (that  is,  it  is  at  least  as  nine  to  four)  brings  into  the 
world  a  male.  I  consider  that  point,  therefore,  as  settled, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  statisticians  and  the  researches 
of  naturalists.” 

How  far  the  novelist,  in  putting  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Dr  Riccabocca,  is  borne  out  in  his  assertion  by  the 
calculations  of  statisticians  and  researches  of  naturalists,  I 
am  unable  to  determine ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  sure  sign  of  the  decay  and  ultimate  dying- 
out  of  a  people  is  shown  in  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  females  m^rn  to  that  race  or  nation.  The  fact  has  been 
made  patent  to  me  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  New 
Zealand.  The  native  tribes  there  are  tribes  of  men,  with  but 
few  women  amongst  them.  And  though  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  native  race  in  the  world,  the  certainty  of  its  dying-out 
from  natural  causes  is  prophesied  from  the  small  number  of 
women  born  to  them.  It  was  often  remarked  in  the  New 
Zealand  newspaper,  when  it  was  a  matter  for  wonder  in 
England  why  the  settlers  could  not  hold  their  own  better 
than  they  did  against  the  natives,  seeing  how  much  larger 
the  European  population  was  than  the  native ;  but  it  was 
not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  larger  half  of  our 
population  consisted  of  women  and  children,  while  the 
native  population  consisted  almost  entirely  of  fighting  men. 

I  offer  these  facts  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  taunt 
women  with  being  the  “  inferior  sex.” 

.  I  am,  &c.,  E.  M.  Kino. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(First  Notice.) 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifth 
exhibition  of  the  l^yal  Academy,  which  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  on  Monday  next,  is  the  exceedingly  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  works  it  contains  that  even  aim  at  any  high  order 
of  artistic  excellence.  Assuredly  the  year  1873  will  not  be 
a  red-letter  year  in  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
stated  that  the  works  sent  in  for  exhibition  have  this  year 
been  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  that  several  thouiwnds  of 
pictures  and  sculptures  have  been  rejected.  The  art  industry 
of  this  country  is  certainly  extending  at  an  astonishingly 
rapid  rate,  but  we  look  in  vain  through  the  galleries  of  Bur¬ 
lington  House  for  any  evidence  that  the  standard  of  artistic 
taste  is  improving.  If  the  present  exhibition  could  be  accepted 
as  fairly  representing  the  best  contemporary  English  art — 
which  we  trust  and  believe  is  not  the  case— we  should  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  school  is  abandoning 
the  higher  walks  of  art  altogether.  It  is  surely  a  remarkable 
and  significant  fact  that  the  exhibition  does  not  comprise  a 
single  work  by  a  Royal  Academician,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Leighton’s  monochrome  design  for  one  of  the  lunettes 
of  the  ^uth  Kensington  Museum,  representing  “  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  of  Peace,”  which  has  a  really  lofty  purpose,  or  can 
be  said  to  belong  in  any  way  to  the  highest  order  of  artistic 
achievement.  And  again,  Mr  Poynter  alone  among  the 
associates  of  the  Academy  exhibits  a  work  that  can  be  truly 
characterised  as  a  great  effort.  Other  academicians  and  asso¬ 
ciates  are  represented  in  the  exhibition  by  very  able  and 
excellent  works  of  a  humbler  kind,  and  by  works  that  display 
fair  artistic  qualities,  although  they  are  deficient  in  scope, 
importance,  and  completeness.  ^  One  of  the  greatest  pictures, 
and  perhaps  the  very  greatest  in  the  collection,  is  contributed 
by  a  foreign  painter,  M.  Josef  Israel,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
works  of  outside  contributors,  English  and  that  the  foreign, 
exhibition  owes  what  interest  and  merit  it  possesses.  From 
an  intellectual  and  imaginative  point  of  view  the  exhibition  as 
a  whole  is  singularly  poor.  It  is  in  the  departments  of  por¬ 
traiture  and  landscape  that  the  most  mark^  successes  have 
been  achieved  ;  but  there  are  also  a  few  genre  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  that  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  tne  artists  who 
painted  them. 

As  Mr  Millais  is  undeniably  the  most  popular  of  living 
English  artists,  we  shall  begin  our  notice  of  tne  Academy^ 
exhibition  by  (^ling  attention  to  his  principal  contributions. 

Of  the  six  works  sent  by  this  painter,  only  one  is  fully 
worthy  of  his  great  reputation  and  genius.  This  is  a 
portrait  of  “  Mrs  Heugh”  (21),  an  old  lady  apparently  in  her 
ninth  decade.  The  flesh-colour  does  not  present  any  great 
difficulties,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  nre  strongly  pronounced  ; 
but  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  head  and  figure,  the 
pose  of  the  body,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the 
arrangement  of  the  accessories,  and  the  colour  and  f®**®  ^ 
the  whole  work,  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Whether  the  tw 
be  considered  a  comparatively  easy  one  or  not,  Mr  Miiiais 
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has  been  completely  succeasful  in  the  performance  of  it.  In 
“  Eaxly  Days  ”  (25)  we  have  a  picture  of  a  prim  little  lady 
dressed  in  the  fashionable  attire  of  the  last  century,  squatted 
on  the  grass  with  a  small  pet  dog  in  her  lap.  The  work  is 
very  clever,  and  reminds  us  of  Reynolds’s  children ,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  particularly  beautiful.  Any 
infantile  grace  it  displays  is  of  a  somewhat  stereotyped 
description.  There  is  no  new  or  -very  profound  revela¬ 
tion  of  child  nature  here.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
an  original  conception.  We  may  admire  the  picture, 
but  it  rouses  no  emotion,  either  aesthetic  or  sym¬ 
pathetic.  The  fashionable  air  of  the  period  has  been 
nappily  caught  and  rendered  in  Mr  Millais’s  portrait 
of  tne  handsome, 'self-composed  Mrs  Bischoffsheim^’  (220), 
and  the  dark-patterned  Dolly  Varden  dress  is  painted  in  per¬ 
fection.  To  tnat  praise  the  work  is  undeniablv  entitled,  but 
what  more  can  or  need  be  said  about  it  ?  In  New  Laid 
Eggs”  (260)  Mr  Millais  sinks  to  a  deplorable  depth  of 
inanity  and  vulgarity.  The  scene  is  the  corner  of  a  preter- 
naturally  clean  hen-house,  on  the  shelves  of  which  rest  nest- 
boxes,  and  on  the  floor  beneath  a  brown  hamper  with  a  few 
straws  sticking  out  from  under  its  lid.  Not  a  trace  of  bird¬ 
lime  is  to  be  seen  in  the  place.  Before  one  of  the  aforesaid 
nest-boxes  stands  a  rosy-complexioned,  freshly- washed,  hand¬ 
some,  well-fed  squire’s  daughter,  dressed  in  a  newly-starched 
or  bran-new  Dolly  Varden  costume  of  a  brilliant  b^d-curtain 
pattern,  with  a  very  clean  wicker  basket  on  her  arm,  in  the 
act  of  t^ing  eggs  from  a  hen’s  nest.  That  an  artist  of  genius 
should  waste  his  powers  on  such  a  subject  is  truly  lamentable. 
But  not  content  with  painting  a  healthy  young  country  lady 
in  a  hen-house,  Mr  Millais  has  [flattered  the  hen-house  and. 
the  lady’s  toilette  and  attire  out  of  all  recognition,  if  he  has 
not  also  flattered  the  lady  herself.  The  picture  is  not  even 
realistic.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  lady  is  but  playing 
the  hen-wife  by  particular  desire,  and  for  this  occasion  only. 
Even  as  a  bit  of  stage-pastoral,  the  thing  is  intolerably 
insipid,  and  it  is  all  the  more  intolerable  that  it  is  painted  on 
a  large  scale,  and  with  most  cunning  skill.  Will  1873  be 
remembered  as  the  year  when  Mr  Millais  exhibited  his  **  New 
Laid  Eggs  ”  at  the  Jtoyal  Academy  ? 

Beside  four  excellent  specimens  of  his  unique  style  of 
portraiture,  of  which  the  *M>uke  of  Cleveland”  (214)  appeare 
to  us  to  be  the  finest  and  the  most  forcible,  Mr  G.  F.  Watts 
exhibits  one  single-figure  subject,  entitled  The  Prodigal'* 
(281).  This  work  is  characterise  by  Mr  Watts’s  wonted 
largeness  and  breadth  of  treatment,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  at 
all  noteworthy.  It  has  no  puipose  or  meaning  to  any  extent 
commensurate  with  the  tecnnical  power  expended  upon  the 
picture.  It  is  a  studio-picture  and  nothing  more.  The  artist 
may,  and  doubtless  does,  derive  great  benefit  from  painting 
such  works  as  this.  They  are  admirable  exercises,  but  not 
full-grown  art  products. 

Mr  £.  J.  PoynteFs  Fight  between  More  of  More  Hall  and 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley”(54),  which  is  a  com  panion  picture  to  his 
**  Fergus  and  Andromeda”  of  last  year,  is  the  most  ambitious 
work  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  composition  of  epic  grandeur 
and  force.  The  struggle  between  the  knight  and  the  dragon 
is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Already  the  enormous  beast  has 
been  transpierced  with  a  stout  spear,  and  overturned  upon  its 
back.  It  18  with  extreme  pain  and  difficulty  that  it  can  I'aise 
its  head,  and  the  film  of  death  is  visibly  creeping  over  its  eyes. 
The  wounds  it  has  received  are  mortal,  but  it  is  still  terrible 
in  its  death  throes.  More  has  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  its 
body,  and  is  dealing  it  a  double-handed  sword  stroke  that 
will  put  an  end  to  its  agony.  Its  great  wings,  which  lie 
outspread  and  reversed  by  its  side,  their  bony  articulation  as 
well  defined  as  the  framework  in  the  interior  of  an  umbrella, 
are  benumbed  and  torpid.  The  long  tail  alone  betrays  no 
symptom  of  sinking  vitality,  unless  the  extreme  tension  of 
the  folds  wound  round  a  tree  in  the  background  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  death  spasm.  A  monstrous  mighty  brute  is 
succumbing  under  the  Titanic  energy,  self-command,  and 
intelligently-directed  skill  of  a  hero.  The  stalwart  mailed 
figure  of  More  of  More  Hall  is  equally  grand  in  conception 
and  powerful  in  drawing.  He  is  deeply,  gravely  in  earnest. 
If  his  features  are  closely  scanned  through  the  transparent 
shadow  in  which  the  painter  has  appropriately  veiled 
his  countenance,  the  expression  may  even  appear  somewhat 
too  stolid .  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  fixed  and  set ; 
he  has  *‘knit  up  each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible 
feat.”  To  the  right,  tied  to  a  tree,  writhes  the  lady 
for  whose  release  this  combat  has  been  fought.  This 
figure  is,  we  think,  inferior  in  some  respects  to  tlie  Audro- 
metia  in  Mr  Poynter’s  picture  of  last  year,  but  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  sounder  judgment  in  not  obtruding  it  so  directly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  Thei'e  are,  however, 
certain  obvious  faults  of  composition  iu  the  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley.  Why,  we  may  ask,  are  tne  stems  and  boughs  of  the  trees 
all  strippi^  of  their  bark  ?  And  does  not  the  contorted  trunk 
on  the  right  hand  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  twisted 
tail  of  the  dragon  I  The  two  boughs,  broken  from  their 


several  trunks,  and  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  nearest  wing 
of  the  monster,  have  a  formal  and  artificial  appearance  and 
being  bare  of  bark  or  leaves  add  to  the  anatomical  filing 
produced  by  the  inverted  wing  itself.  The  landscape  is  wide 
and  spacious,  and  forms  a  fit  setting  for  the  action.  There  is 
a  legendary,  medieval  sentiment  pervading  the  whole  work 
that  may  be  caviare  to  the  multitude,”  but  which  will  not  fail 
to  meet  with  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

“  Follow  my  Leader  ”*(146),  is  the  title  of  Mr  Albert  Moore’s 
solitary  contribution  to  the  Academy’s  exhibition.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  troop  of  young  ^rls  of  the  Teutonic  race,  dressed  in  thin 
gauxe  vestment^  trippingly  chasing  each  other  in  file  round 
the  stems  of  three  fruit  trees,  placed  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  in  an  orchard.  The  work  belongs  to  the 
pseudo-classic  type,  which  was  more  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago 
than  it  is  now.  These  figures  are  graceful  and  beautiful,  and 
exceedingly  cleverly  drawn,  and  their  countenances  have 
more  expression  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  in  similar  works  by  Mr  A.  Moore.  The  lines  of 
the  drapery  are  also  pure  and  chaste.  But  the  colour 
is  dull  and  lifeless,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours 
is  mechanically  adjusted.  It  is  simply  a  very  good  frieze¬ 
shaped,  decorative  work,  and  wholly  artificial  in  feeling. 
“  The  Fountain  ”  (72),  a  tryptych  by  Mr  G.  D.  Leslie,  which 
is  the  largest  and  best  of  the  two  works  he  has  sent  to  this 
exhibition,  is  also  of  a  pseudo-classic  character.  In  the 
central  canvas  are  two  maidens  at  a  fountain,  one  letting  the 
crystal  stream  flow  over  the  tips  of  her  delicate  fingers, 
exquisite  in  colour  as  the  inner  rosy-hued  rim  of  a  sea-shell. 
In  the  right  hand  pendant  we  have  a  maid  with  two  black 
kittens,  and  in  the  left  another  maid  and  a  little  girl  playing 
on  a  pipe.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  work,  but  the  sentiment 
is  not  truly  idyllic.  These  maidens  are  elegant  and  cultivated 
young  ladies  of  our  own  day  considerably  idealised.  There  are 
fine  qualities  in  the  picture,  but  it  is  somew'hat  lacking  iu 
spirit  and  spontaneity.  ‘‘  Edith  ”  (551),  by  the  same  artist,  is 
a  picture  or  a  kind  with  which  he  has  made  us  agreeably 
familiar,  but  it  is  not  a  very  fine  specimen  of  his  treatment 
of  this  class  of  subject.  W.  W. 


THE  THEATRES. 

The  success  which  attended  Mr  Irving’s  attempt  to  depict 
the  remorse  of  a  murderer  in  “  The  Bells  ”  probably  prompted 
the  choice  of  the  tragical  history  of  Eugene  Aram  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  play  produced  last  Saturday  week  at  the  Ltcbum. 
In  Mr  Wills’s  version  of  this  tale,  we  are  again  regaled  with  a 
representation  of  the  mental  torments  suffered  by  a  weak 
man  after  the  commission  of  a  deadly  crime.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  the  author  has  treated  his  theme,  as  was 
to  be  expected  of  him,  with  singular  reticence  and  delicacy ; 
and  if  he  has  not  produced  a  good  play,  he  has  at  least 
avoided  the  snares  into  which  a  man  of  less  culture  and 
taste  would  have  fallen.  We  can  by  no  means  echo  the  un¬ 
qualified  eulogy  with  which  this  play  has  been  greeted  by 
some  gushing  critics.  With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
second  act,  it  is  dramatically  uninteresting,  poor  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  characterisation.  In  his  conception  of  Eugene 
Aram’s  character,  and  in  the  invention  of  the  extenuating 
circumstance  of  the  murdered  man’s  crime,  Mr  Wills  has 
done  much  to  give  the  story  a  poetical  interest  and  drag  it 
from  the  loathsome  slough  of  vulgar  melodrama.  The  main 
outline  of  the  subiect  as  imagined  by  him  is  really  pathetic, 
and  suitable  for  dramatic  treatment ;  but  the  execution 
scarcely  carries  out  the  design  of  the  author.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Eugene  Aram  himself,  who  is  evidently  the  result 
of  careful  study  and  thought,  the  dramatis  personce  are  mere 
stage  types,  without  reality  or  life.  In  the  first  and 
second  a^s  the  drawing  of  his  character  is  full  of  subtle 
touches  and  true  penetration.  After  the  anti-climax  at^  the 
end  of  Act  II.,  he  appears,  however,  to  lose  his  individu¬ 
ality,  and  to  speak  from  the  author’s  point  of  view.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  his  temptations  and  anguish  in  Act  III.  is  true 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  apology  of  a  spectator,  not  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  the  man’s  own  heart.  In  this 
act  the  desire  for  stage  effect  has  led  both  author  and 
actor  astray.  Eugene  Aram’s  rather  bombastic  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  crime,  which  he  had  hidden  from  human 
knowledge  for  twenty  years,  to  the  Deity  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses  as  one  who  knows  even  the  thoughts  of  his  heart, 
is  I  unmeaning  and  iueflective ;  and  the  relation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder  to  Ruth  Meadows,  in  which  he, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  rises  up  and  enacts  the 
scene  again,  is  untrue  to  nature  and  an  unworthy  attempt  to 
repeat  the  sensation  caused  by  a  similar  episode  in  the  trial- 
scene  in  ‘  The  Bells.'  The  whole  of  the  third  act  is,  indeed,  the 
weakest  part  of  the  play  and  a  dramatic  mistake.  The  interest 
never  reaches  again  the  point  of  the  climax  of  the  second  act, 
and  the  long  continuance  in  the  same  key  is  tedious. 
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The  language  throughout  the  play  is  well  chosen,  and  in 
some  places  falls  but  little  short  of  being  absolute  poetry.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  regard  the  use  of  blank  verse  in  a  piece 
of  this  kind  as  uncall^  for  and  injurious.  The  aspect  of 
ordinary  people,  in  a  time  but  little  removed  from  our  own, 
talking  in  verse  produces  an  irapre^ion  of  unreality,  and  the 
only  justification  would  be  the  heat  and  depth  of  feeling  which 
demand  some  such  expression.  When  the  actor’s  speech  con¬ 
tains  a  thought  so  passionate  and  intense  ”  that  it  seems  to 
take  of  itself  this  shape  and  to  be  in  no  other  way  utterable, 
the  poetical  form  is  not  only  permissible,  but  almost  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  impression.  But  Eugene  Aram  says 
nothing  which  he  might  not  perfectly  express  in  prose  with 
more  appearance  of  truth  and  reality. 

Mr  Irving’s  impersonation  of  this  character  has  qualities 
which  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  his  art.  His  mannerisms 
are  less  obtrusive,  and  he  shows  some  desire  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  min  applause  b^  the  least  refined  tho^h  most 
certain  methods  of  representing  mental  agony,  ms  love- 
making  in  the  first  act  wants  warmth,  and  the  whole  scene 
falls  rather  flat.  From  the  time,  however,  when  he  rises  from  the 
chess-table  and  hurriedly  leaves  the  room  to  the  end  of  the 
second  act  his  acting  is  most  powerful  and  full  of  points  show¬ 
ing  true  perception  of  character  and  careful  thought.  The 
gradual  break-down  of  his  assumed  bravado  after  the  inter¬ 
view  with  his  accuser  is  depicted  with  extraordinary  and 
terrible  force,  and,  if  the  whole  of  the  third  act  were  com¬ 
pressed  into  one  short  scene  and  added  here,  the  plav  would 
gain  in  effectiveness,  and  the  anti-climax  which  causes  the  latter 
part  to  drag  would  be  avoided.  The  burden  which  is  put 
upon  him  in  the  third  act  Mr  Irving  bears  bravely  enough; 
nothing  but  the  very  greatest  acting,  however,  could  prevent 
the  impression  of  monotony  and  tedium  which  is  now-  pro¬ 
duced.  The  object  of  the  continual  changes  of  attitude  is  too 
evident — they  are  forced  upon  the  actor  and  appear  artificial 
and  deliberate.  Practice  will  doubtless  to  some  extent  re¬ 
move  this  defect,  but  the  act  must  remain  a  blot  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  piece.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  shows  that 
directness  and  unconventionality  which  always  characterise 
her  acting  in  the  small  part  of  Buth  Meadows.  She  has  little 
to  do  beyond  listening  to  the  speeches  of  her  lover,  but  by  her 
sympathetic  manner  and  expression  she  adds  much  to  their  in¬ 
terest.  A  little  watchfulness  would  soon  cure  this  artist  of 
the  habit  of  making  certain  nervous  motions  of  the  head  and 
fingers  when  speaking,  and  so  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
her  performance.  The  other  characters,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
are  mere  conventional  figures,  are  taken  by  Messrs  Stephens, 
Edgar,  and  Irish.  Mr  Wills  cannot  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  a  better  play  than  “  Charles  I.”  In  technical 
qualities  the  work  of  “Eugene  Aram  ”  shows  some  advance, 
but  many  things  suggest  that  the  heart  of  the  author  was  not 
in  his  subject,  and  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  best  of  his 
hero  was  ever  present  to  his  mind,  quenching  the  spontaneous 
action  of  his  imagination.  Y. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  dull  last  Saturday  ; 
and  the  changes  in  prices,  though  not  very  numerous,  were 
mostly  adverse.  Consols  were  unchanged  ;  and  the  altera¬ 
tions  in  Foreign  Securities  were  unimportant,  the  most 
notable  being  a  fall  of  ^  in  Italian.  In  British  Railway 
Shares,  however,  there  was  a  general  decline,  ranging  from 
i  in  Brighton  to  |  in  Great  Extern.  The  demand  for  dis¬ 
count  was  very  small,  with  a  good  supply. 

The  week  opened  very  tamely  in  the  Stock-market.  Con¬ 
sols  were  exceptionally  firm ;  but  in  the  Foreign-market 
French  Securities  were  much  pressed  for  sale,  the  result 
being  a  decline  of  J  on  Saturday’s  prices.  This  fall  was 
not,  however,  accompanied  by  the  usual  sympathetic  decline 
in  other  continental  securities,  Italian  being  the  only  other 
stock  that  fell  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of,  and  this 
being  attributable  to  other  causes.  In  British  Railway 
Shares  there  was  a  small  rise  in  most  of  the  lines.  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  however,  fell  1^,  in  consequence  of 
the  Manchester  fire.  On  Tuesday  business  was  again  very 
limited.  Consols  were  again  unaltered,  but  in  Foreign 
Stwks  the  tendency  was  unmistakably  towards  a  decline. 
British  Railway  Shares  were  firm,  the  rise  ranging  from  j 
in  Midland  to  ^  in  North-Eastern.  On  Wednesday  Consols 
still  remained  without  alteration,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  to  a  rise,  French  being  exception¬ 
ally  weak  in  consequence  of  the  large  sales  on  Paiis  account. 

In  British  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  general  decline  of  ^ 
to  ^  per  cent,  North-Eastern  taking  the  lead  with  a  fall  of  *. 
Thursday  was  a  Stock  Exchange  holiday.  On  Friday  business 
was  again  very  dull.  Consols  were  steady,  but  Foreign  Stocks 
were  very  depressed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent,  though  they  improved  somewhat  towards  the  close 
of  the  day.  In  British  Railway  Shares  the  fluctuations  were 
not  very  noteworthy,  the  principal  being  a  fall  of  ^  in 
Brighton,  Caledonian,  and  Sheffield. 


The  demand  for  discount  has  been  very  limited  through¬ 
out  the  week,  with  a  very  full  supply  outside.  The  TUnW 
directors  have  made  no  change  in  the  official  rate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  306,650^.  in  public 
deposits  and  a  decrease  of  1,404,560/.  in  other  deposits ; 
the  former  now  standing  at  12,761,007/.,  and  the  latter 
19,308,520/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  l^th  departments 
amounts  to  22,164,097/.,  being  an  increase  for  the  week  of 
54,648/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  26,169,700/., 
or  an  increase  of  169,700/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
‘liabilities  is  a  little  in  excess  of  33|  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Stui*a  Valley  Silver 
Lead  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  Limited,  with  a 
capital  of  100,000/.  in  shares  of  5/.  The  company  has  l^en 
formed  to  acquire  and  work  several  Silver  Lead  Mines 
between  Turin  and  Nice,  which  are  said  to  be  very  valuable. 
The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday: 
Consols,  98^  to  f  for  money  and  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
90J  to  90|;  ditto,  1885,  91|  to  92i ;  ditto,  1887,  93|  to  94; 
ditto,  Ten-Forties,  89j^  to  89| ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded 
Loan,*89f  to  90;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  25^  to  26;  Great 
Western  of  Canada,  19j  to  20.  French  Rentes,  58^  to  64; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  97j  to  981;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
86J  to  87^;  ditto  New  Scrip,  5  1-16  to  5  3*16  jirem. ;  Hon¬ 
duras,  27  to  28;  Italian,  1861,  61}  to  611;  Mexican,  16|  to 
16};  Paraguay,  68  to  69;  Peruvian,  187u,  76|  to  77^;  Por¬ 
tuguese,  40|  to  411 ;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  96}^  to 
97;  ditto,  1871,  93  to  93};  ditto,  1872,  92}  to  93;  Nicolai 
Railway,  76}  to  77  ex  div. ;  San  Domingo,  22  to  28;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents,  21}  to  21};  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
64}  to54|;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  76f  to  76};  ditto  Six 
per  Cents,  1869,  62}  to  63;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,70  to 
70 A  ;  and  Uruguay,  79  to  79}. 

British  Railway  Shares  Caledonian,  97}  to  97|;  Great 
Eastern,  41-}  to  42;  Great  Northern  “A,”  187  to  18o;  Great 
Western,  123}  to  123} ;  Brighton,  74  to  74} ;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  148}  to  149} ;  London  and  North-Western,  144 
to  144};  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to  23};  Lon¬ 
don  and  South-Western,  105}  to  106}  ;  Metropolitan,  71}  to  71}; 
ditto  District,  33  to  83} ;  Midland,  186|  to  136} ;  North  British, 
69}  to  69};  North-Eastern,  162  to  162};  Sheffield,  80  to  80}; 
South-Eastern,  108  to  108} ;  and  ditto  “A,**  87}  to  87|. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  April  27th,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Beedy,  M.A.,  graduate  of  Antioch  College,  U.S.,  lectured  on 
“  The  Joint  Educatioa  of  Young  Men  and  Women  in  the  American 
Schools  and  Colleges.”  The  American  colonists,  the  lecturer 
said,  carried  with  them  thtir  practical  English  tendencies.  They 
were  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
but  it  had  to  be  got  at  the  least  expense.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
they  could  have  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in  the  sparsely- 
populated  rural  districts  separate  schools  were  impossible.  All 
the  boys  and  girls  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles  met 
together  in  the  same  school.  They  were  companions  and  rivals  in 
their  pastimes,  and  it  probably  did  not  occur  to  any  one  to  consider 
whether  there  could  be  any  danger  in  continuing  this  rivalry  in 
their  lessons.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  some  of  the 
rural  clusters  became  villages  and  towns,  but  the  joint  education 
of  the  girls  and  boys  went  on.  Two  leading  principles  in  school 
economy  are  to  secure  the  smallest  number  of  classes  and  the 
greatest  equality  of  attainment  between  the  pupils  in  each  class, 
and  these  principles  favour  large  schools  rather  than  numerous 
schools.  Schools  affording  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  and  known 
as  academies,  sprung  up  here  and  there.  These  were  private  enter¬ 
prises,  and  the  commercial  aim  was  to  furnish  the  best  educational 
advantages  for  the  largest  number  of  pupils  at  the  least  expense 
These  academies,  with  the  district  schools  before  mentioned,  met 
almost  the  entire  educational  demands  of  the  rural  and  village 
population.  A  few  of  the  more  ambitious  boys  went  from  these 
academies  to  the  universities,  and  a  few  of  the  girls  went  to  young 
ladies’  boarding-schools ;  but  these  were  exceptional  cases.  There 
are  no  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  living  in  the  country.  The  soil 
is  owned  by  the  men  who  work  it,  and  the  rich  men  live  in  the 
cities  ;  and  in  any  generation  of  American  men  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  lead  in  commerce,  in  politics,  and  in  the  professions, 
are  the  sons  of  farmers  who  in  their  boyhood  worked  on  the  farms 
and  went  to  these  rural  schools  in  the  leisure  season,  and  the  wives 
of  these  men  had  for  the  most  part  the  same  rural  training.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  from  this  that  the  peculiarities  of  our  rural 
life,  the  circumstances  that  gave  these  men  and  women  the  energy 
to  bring  themselves  to  the  front  rank  of  society,  were  not  likely 
to  stand  in  disrepute.  Joint  education  was  simply  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  necessities  of  our  youthful  life  till  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Men  who  rose  to  positions  of  wealth  and  honour  upon  the 
basis  of  the  education  they  got  in  these  schools  did  not  praise  joint 
education  any  more  than  they  praised  the  other  natural  and 
frugal  habits  that  attended  their  rural  life.  No  one  bad 
philosophised  upon  this  system.  It  had  simply  been  the  most 
natural  means  of  meeting  a  great  need.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  difference  of  capacity  or  difference  of  tastes  between 
girls  and  boys  ;  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  it.  They  liked  to  do 
the  same  things,  and  the  one  did  as  well  as  the  other.  Miss  Beedy 
then  detailed  the  history  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to 
induce  the  universities  to  admit  women  on  the  same  footing  as 
men.  Oberlin  College  was  founded  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
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economy.  It  was  located  in  a  rural  village  in  the  West,  where  the 
habits  were  simple  and  living  inexpensive.  In  the  third  year  of 
its  existence  it  had  500  students,  and  since  the  Arst  ten  years  it 
has  averaged  nearly  1,200,  the  proportion  of  young  women  varying 
from  one-third  to  one-balf.  There  was  a  university  course  of 
study  for  the  young  men,  and  a  shorter  ladies’  course  for  the 
young  women,  which  omitted  all  the  Greek,  most  of  the  Latin,  and 
the  higher  mathematics ;  but  the  young  women  were  allowed  to 
attend  anv  of  the  classes  they  chose,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years 
a  few  of  them  bad  prepared  themselves  for  the  B.  A.  examination, 
and  were  allovved  upon  passing  to  receive  the  degree.  The  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  joint  education  was  valiantlv  led  by  Horace  Mann,  the 
greatest  American  educator.  After  Oberlin,  Antioch  College  was 
founded  in  Southern  Ohio,  and  Mr  Mann  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Antioch  College  meant  to  provide  educational 
facilities  as  nearly  equal  to  those  found  at  our  oldest  uni¬ 
versities  as  possible,  and  it  was  founded  avowedly  upon  the 
principle  that  joint  education  per  se  was  a  good  thing,  that 
It  was  of  great  advantage  to  have  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  same  schools,  that  girls  were  both  more  scholarly  and 
more  womanly  when  associated  with  boys,  that  boys  were 
more  gentlemanly  and  more  moral  when  associated  with  girls, 
and  that  both  girls  and  boys  came  out  of  joint  schools 
with  juster  views  of  life  and  a  lar^r  sense  of  obligation. 
There  are  now  over  thirty  colleges  and  universities  that  offer 
university  degrees  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men. 
The  result  so  far  has  been  to  show  that  in  acute  perception,  in 
the  ability  to  grasp  abstruse  principles,  the  feminine  mind  was 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  masculine,  and  that  by  study  women 
were  not  more  likely  to  break  down  than  men.  In  regard  to  the 
social  morality  at  these  schools  the  results  were  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  At  the  rural  schools  boys  and  girls  had  almost 
unrestricted  companionship ;  they  had  just  the  same  freedom  as 
in  their  home  intercourse,  but  improper,  or  eveiT  objectionable, 
conduct  was  a  thing  unknown  at  the  schools.  Miss  Beedy  then 
quoted  from  the  report  of  Mr  Harriss,  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  in  St  Louis,  of  1871,  upon  joint  education,  who 
said  that  by  joint  education  economy  had  been  secured,  discipline 
had  improved  continually,  the  quality  of  instruction  had  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  development  of  individual  character  was  far 
more* healthy  and  sound.  Dr  Fairchild,  the  president  of  Oberlin 
College,  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Miss  Beedy  then  went  on 
to  say  that  those  marvellous  feats  of  scholarship  that  sometimes 
occurred  in  boys’  schools  were  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  joint 
school,  where  more  of  the  domestic  and  social  elements  were 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  long  and  close  observation, 
she  felt  fully  justified  in  saying  the  average  scholarship  was 
higher.  There  was  a  more  general  stimulus  for  good  scholarship. 
The  standard  of  respectability  was  somewhat  different  from  what 
it  was  in  a  school  exclusively  for  boys.  There  was  a  mutual  rivalry 
which  both  enjoyed,  and  the  girls  worked  with  zest  without  think¬ 
ing  there  was  to  be  any  reward  beyond  the  simple  enjoyment  of 
their  work.  Whatever  elevates  women  in  the  eyes  of  men  they 
are  disposed  to  cultivate  in  the  presence  of  men,  and  whatever 
elevates  men  in  the  eyes  of  women  they  cultivate  in  the  presence 
of  women.  There  is  little  danger  of  careless  toilet  with  young 
women  who  are  constantly  meeting  vonng  men ;  little  aanger 
of  angular  movement,  of  unamiabfe  sharpness,  of  egotism 
and  pronounced  self-assertion.  Three  years  ago  the  trustees  of 
Antioch  College  passed  a  resolution  admitting  women  to  all  the 
classes  of  the  university.  The  first  year  only  lone  woman  (Miss 
Stockwein  came  into  the  arts  classes.  This  bold  venturer  was  the 


FIELD’S 

PATENT  “OZOKERIT”  CANDLES 

ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOUND. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Robert  owen’s  birthday. 

Anniversary,  May  14th,  at  Six.  Princess’s  Conce 
street.  Ox  ford- street.  Tea-pfU‘ty,  Concert,  and  Convei 
Collins  will  perform  two  solos  on  the  Violin.  Ladles  i 
ability,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  are  engaged.  Tickets,  in 
menta.  Is.  Gd.  Apply  early  to  E.  THUELOVE,  Bon. 
Holborn. 


>W  OPEN.— The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the 
SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  lf8  New  Bond  atreet-Euxeno 
oix’a  Great  Picture  of  the  “Death  of ' Sardanapalna *’  and  JiiIm 
’a  “Southampton  Meadows”  are  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  abov» 
Ition.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  From  Ten  to  Six. 

CH.  DESCHAMPS,  Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WINE.  SPIRIT,  and  TEA  SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION.— Tickets  of  Membership,  28.  6d.  per  annum.  Price 
list  and  tickets  on  application  to  Secretary,  6  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Free  Christian  church,  Wellesley-road,  Ci-ovdon 

Rev.  ROBERT  RODOLPH  8UFFIKLD,  Minister.  To-morrow 
at  11,  “Geography,  Medicine,  and  Free  Thought.”  At  7,  Funeral  Sermon 
for  a  Roman  Catholic. 


TWO  HUNDRED  GUINEAS 

Are  offered  to  the  MANCHESTER  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE,  by  Two  Friends, on  condition  that  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Guineas  is  promised  daring  the  month  of 
May.  The  Committee  eames^  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  for  aid 
in  raising  the  above  sum.  Donations  of  any  amount  will  be  grat^ully 
received. 

LYDIA  £.  BECKER,  SecreUry. 

38  Jackson ’s-row,  Albert-sqnare,  Manchester. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I E  T  Y.— Lectures  at 

ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  each  SUNDAY 
afternoon  at  Four  precisely. 

'To-morrow,  May  4.— Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  M.A,  (Cambridge), 
on  “  The  Relations  between  Science  and  some  Modem  Poetry.” 

The  Society’s  Lectures  will  be  resumed  in  November. 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door.  One  Fenny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats),  One  Shilling. 


ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  Cavendish  Rooms, 


JL^  71  Mortimer-street,  W. 

On  Wednesday,  May  7th,  1873.— W.  H.  SWEPSTONE,  Esq.,  “On  the 
Land  for  the  People— Why  and  How  ?  ” 

On  Wednesday,  2lBt  May,  1873.— Miss  A.  VICKERY,  “On  the  Social 
Position  of  Women.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

^  By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EsUblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £70<]||000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft*  X  1  fL  in 
size,  and  R20  in  valae,  are  conveyed  by  the  Pemkbular  awd  Oriental 
CoMFAMT  fiom  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
1  s.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  )  at  a  p.m. 

BOMBAY  I  at^pm. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  Am. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


MB  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST 


Thursday,  May  8  Friday  morning, 
A  22,  at  2  p.m.,  May  16  and 
andeveryalter-'  and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Thursday.  nate  Friday. 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C  . 
i^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

vT  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

.’MX)  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiurt,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expenaive  CoUecUona  eomeof  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


A  TTftTw  A  T  T  A  Thursday,  May  8,  Friday  morning,  Monday,  May  li 

WWW  vPAi  ANn  2  p.m.,  and  May  16.  and  at  5  a.m,  m 
”  onlv?  ■  Jourth'  every  fourth  every  fourt 

(Cargo  only.)  Thursday.  Fridiy.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombay,  to  the  pnncipi 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  ai 
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OBATEFUL-COMFOBTINO. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  tborou(?h  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  ^^orem  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  di^restion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  carefhl  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tablM  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  whicn  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Qaaette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists.  London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  alwajrs  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  roarkra  in  plain  flares,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Begent- 
street.  Beasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  inouming  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
fid,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

l^^ENDERS,  'STOVES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  FIRE- 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY  PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  are 
requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They 
contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-pieces, 
Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere, 
either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves . from  9s  Od  to  £9  5a 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  . from  £3  l28to£>33 10a 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  4s  to  £5  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  17s  to  £25. 

Chimney-ITeces  . from  £1  10s  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  4s  to  £5  lOs. 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400 

V.  i  different  patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  l.Vhi.  i 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. :  do.  do.  zinc-lined,  from  58.  3d. ; 
Covered  Box  Scoops,  from  68. ;  do.,  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  6d. ;  do.,  do., 
with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  148.  :  highly  flnisluHl  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  l.V)8. 

Tlieio  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and 
brass  mountings. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  toH.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-atreet ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  coat  of  delivering  goods  to  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WlLLlA  M  S.  BURTON  always 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

EDGINGTON’S  garden  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

most  durable.  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  &IARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and 
capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  main¬ 
tained  their  celebrity  as  the  best 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

,  Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  62  (only)  Old 
Kent-road,  London,  S.E. 

Osler’s  crystal  glass  chandeliers. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  4a  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1R07. 

DINXEFOBD’S  FLUID  UAOHESIA 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pore 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  rem^y  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
heartburn,  headache,  gout,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
TOst  mild  i^rient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
ladies,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


PIANO  SfBORN  &  CO. 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

AT 

BORN  &  CO.’S, 

13, 

BERNERS-STREET,  W. 


Beg^to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
CO^AGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  eflect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  par  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
ITanos.  Manufactory,  Berlin. 

8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


nitberto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in 
in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 
^o,  sijined  by  bis  colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent 
^nymist,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  L'ebig,  who  has  been 
^ing  M  his  special  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract, 
inus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  atandurd  quality  of  Ueb'g 
Company  s  Extract  ol  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  all  dealers  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

W  M.  Younger  &  Co/s 

-A.  li  E  S. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “  WM.  YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can 
be  had  of  the  leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  1740.  London 
Stores.  Belvedere  road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Oflice :  51  South  John-street. 


KINAHAK’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  flocst 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


“KINAHAN’S 


led  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
i  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORO-STREET.  W. 

HEALTHY  DIGESTION 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthv  digestive  organs 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is 

'iMioiesois-’s 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  Gd  .  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  iu  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row.  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label.  . 

FBAORANT  SOAP- 

The  celebrated  ”  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  aud  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

I 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

TBE  “  WOSOESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERKINS*  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

PUBE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Sola,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Llthla 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRAITDED  “  B.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

LONDON  AGENTS  W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 
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T\EAFNESS ;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successful  ^HE 
-L'  rcmoTsl  by  Klectrolytls.  With  Introductory  Remarks  ou  the  Ear,  -L 
and  a  Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By 
11.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Fatemoster-row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

ELECTRO- SURGERY,  and  its  advantages  over  ordinary 
Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  CancerO'oraourR.  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL.  M.D,  I 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish- street,  W.  1 

ivyr ISS  M.  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs  J.  W.  Bliss)  ATTRACTIVE 

lYL  SACRED  SONGS. 

Te  have  Done  it  unto  me.  3s.  i  Morning  Prayer.  3s. 


Te  have  Done  it  unto  me.  3s. 

In  this  I  hope.  3s. 

Low  at  Tby  feet.  3s. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more.  8s. 
The  border  lands.  3s. 

“  Alone.”  3s. 

Rest.  3s. 

Come  unto  Me.  4s. 

Peace,  be  still.  3s. 

"Absalom.”  3s. 

"Jacob.”  3s. 

Too  late,  too  late.  4s. 

Tired.  No.  1  in  D  flat,  No.  2  in  D. 
4s.  each. 

All  at  half-price. 


Morning  Prayer.  3s. 

Give  ns  Thy  Rest.  3s. 

Resignation.  No.  1  in  B  flat.  No.  2 
in  £  flat  4s.  each. 

Oh  I  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto 
me?  3s. 

The  Lord  will  provide.  Ss. 

Thou,  O  Lord  God.  3s. 

The  pilgrim's  rest.  3s. 

Christian  submission.  3s. 

Thou  wert  the  first  of  all  I  knew. 
3s. 

Evening  Prayer.  3s. 

Post  flree  in  stamps. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  1 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  , 
CONTENTS  : 

1.  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

9.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

5.  MONTALEMBERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

A  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-street. 


London :  Sole  publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington- 
street.  May  be  had  everywhere. 

BEAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 
Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifnce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,38.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  "  Rowland's  ”  Articles. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
3Ianufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendish-square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Fortman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Elizabeth  Laaenby, 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  fTom  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE.—"  In  a  new  book,  called  *  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  Its  author,  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— Press. 

BRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^PHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
L  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spaams,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  the8e*Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits  dulneHS  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow-  | 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.lid.  and  28.  9d.  i 
per  box,  | 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout 
was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  tbis  medicine 
is  BO  fullv  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life.tliat  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  1^.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 


J^ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  163.  For  Mat, 

CONTBNTS  or  THS  KUMBBR  : 

1. — "Betsy  Lee,  A  Fo’c’s’le  Yam.”  Part  II. 

2. — "On  the  Principle  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.”  Bv 

Taylor,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ^  ” 

3. —"  A  Princess  of  Thule.”  By  William  Black,  Author  of  ‘The  StrsnirA. 

Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  Chapters  VI.— VII. 

4. — "Niagara.”  By  Profes^^or  Tyndall,  F.R.8.,  &c. 

6.— "My  Time,  and  what  I’ve  done  with  it.”  By  F.  C.  Bomand 
Chapters  IV. — VII. 

6. — "A  Caucasian  Drinking  Bout,”  By  F.  A.  Eaton. 

7. —"  Problems  of  Civilisation.”  Part  II.  By  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P. 

8.  — “In  Memoriam”— Sedgwick.  By  J.  C.  Conybeare. 


Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  161. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  Mat.  With 

J-  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  S.  L.  FILDES. 

Zelda’s  Fortune  (With  an  Illustration.)  VII.— Sicut  erat  in  Principlo, 
VIII. — Dulce  est  Desipere  in  Loco. 

Some  Literary  Ramblings  about  Bath . 

Franklin  Bacon’s  Republic :  Diary  of  an  Inventor. 

The  Sons  of  Ham. 

Louis  Napoleon  Painted  by  a  Contemporary. 

Willows  :  a  Sketch.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Pindar. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Consola¬ 
tion  FOR  THE  Troubled.- All  suiTerers  from  Colds,  Asthma,  Chest 
complaints  and  Shortness  of  Breath,  should  have  this  Ointment  well  robbed 
upon  the  back,  between  the  blade  bones  and  breast,  twice  a  day ;  after  dili¬ 
gent  friction  with  it  for  some  time,  respiration  becomes  easy,  and  the 
circulation  calm^.  Holloway's  Pills  should  be  taken  while  the  Ointment 
is  being  used,  as  they  will  remove  any  impurities  from  the  general  system, 
which  the  local  application  of  tbe  Ointment  would  be  slow  in  reaching— 
Holloway’s  remedies  are  invaluable.  On  the  liver  and  kidneys  they  exercise 
the  roost  salutary  effect  and  are  aafe  and  elTective  aperients  ;  in  fact  they 
regulate  every  function  of  tbe  body. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo,  price  Gs.  6d., 

Economic  sophisms.  Bv  Frederic  Bastut. 

Translated  from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  French  by  Patrick  James 
Stirling,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Trade,’  &c. 

"  Bastiat  speaks  with  the  greatest  force  to  the  highest  order  of  intellects. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  almost  the  only  Political  I^onomist  whose  style  is 
brilliant  and  fascinating,  whilst  bis  irresistible  logic  is  relieved  by  saines  of 
wit  and  humour  which  make  his  ‘  Sophismes  ’  as  amusing  as  a  novel.” — 
Ricbird  Cob  den. 

Edinburgh  :  OLIVER  and  BOYD. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 

•^JNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 

London:  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 


\rOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY  in 

V  ENGLISH.  2  Yols.,  containing  nearly  1,300  pages,  Ss. 

MIRABAUD’S  *  The  System  of  Nature,  or  tbe  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  World.’  28.,  or  in  cloth,  28. 6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
600  pages.  Tenth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY ;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  136  pages,  price  6d. 

ROBERT  OWEN ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR- 
6 ANT.  Published  at  lOs.  6d. ,  reduced  to  2s.  6d. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  (EDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 

New  Edition,  8h.  Only  250  were  printed. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tho8.  Paine — includes  his  Trial  f<T 
Writing  it  Is.  ‘  Ageof  Reason  and  Miscellaneous.’  28. ;  in  cloth,  3s. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holborn. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

I’Eia  .A.  3sr  IT 'cr  I.! 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARPS  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

MAY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
theday,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments 
In  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentnres,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
EsTABUSHSD  1852. 

Banurs:  London  and  Wsbtminbtbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 
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13  Great  Mablborouqb* street 


NEW  WORKS 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW^,  No.  CCLXXX. 

April,  1873.  8vo,  price  68. 

contents: 

1.  Trade  Roatee  to  Western  China. 

3.  Maury  on  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

A  Cooke’s  Life  of  General  Lee. 

4.  Drunkenness,  Abstinence,  and  Restraint. 

5.  Samarow's  For  Sc^tre  and  Crown. 

6.  Consumption  and  Cost  of  CoaL 

7.  Darwin  on  Expression. 

8.  Religious  Movement  in  Germany. 

9.  The  Claims  of  W’hig  Government. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  CURACOA  amonj?  the  SOUTH 

SEA  ISLANDS  in  1865.  By  JULIUS  BRENCHLEY,  M  A.,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Map,  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  many  other  lUnstrattons. 
Imperial  8vo,  price  42s. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED 

VALLEYS;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Designs  by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  £.  Whymper. 
Medium  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberias 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  EARL  RU^ELL,  K.6., 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  of  JESUS 

CHRIST,  from  the  Death  of  St  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  B.A.  8vo,  price  16e. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By 
A.  HAYWARD,  Q.C.  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  the  New  Series. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  price  28s. 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  KENYON. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  T.  KENYON,  M.A.  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Kenyon.  [On  the  15th  instant. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL  CODRINGTON;  with  Selec¬ 
tions  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
BOURCHIER.  With  Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2  vols., 
8vo,  price  36s. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Edited 

by  Professor  BRUHNS,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassell.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits,  price  36s. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN;  a 

Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  COLOMB,  R.N.  With 
Nine  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Ac.  8vo,  price  21s. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED  to 

ST  PAUL  in  LONDON ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  Present  Cathedral,  By  WILLIAM  LONGMAN. 
F.A.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  Completion  of  j 
St  Paul's.  Square  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[On  May  17. 

TERRA  INCOGNITA ;  or,  the  Convents  of  the 

United  Kingdom.  By  JOHN  NICHOLAS  MURPHY,  Author  of 
'Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Social.’  8vo,  price  18e. 

SONGS  of  the  SUN-LANDS.  By  Joaquin  Miller. 

Author  of  ‘  Songs  of  the  Sierras.’  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

CYLLENE;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism  :  a  Classical  Tale. 

By  HENRY  SNKYD,  M.A.,  University  College,  Oxford.  2  vols., 
post  8VO,  price  148. 

8UBSIDIA  PBIMABIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN, 

Part  III.  Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence;  a  Third  Companion 
Kxerclse-Book  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  the  Editor  of 
the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  12mo.  [On  Saturday  next. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD;  Aspects  of  Man  and 

Nature  in  the  Equatorial  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr  GEORGE 
HART  WIG.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  156  Woodcuts  and 
Cbroraoxylograpbs.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY 

T.  M.  OOODEVE,  M.A.,  AND  O.  W.  MEBBIFIELD,  F.B.S. 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  By  Fleemino 

JENKIN,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Unlver- 
8«ty  of  Edinburgh.  Small  8vo,  price  38;  6d. 

HELMHOLTZ’  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIEN- 

TIFIC  SUBJECTS,  translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  F.C.8.,  Professor 
of  Ex^rimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  numerous  Woodcats.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 

handbook  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and 

herbaceous  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs 
Decaisne  and  Naudin.  By  W.  B.  HEMSLEY.  With  264  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  8vo,  price  218. 

decaisne  and  LE  MAOUT’S  GENERAL  SYSTEM 

^  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  by 
Mrs  Hwker,  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
price  Innp«rial8vo, 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  308. 

"  In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  iustalment 
of  a  new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many 
respects  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Dixon’s  powers.  It  is  the  most 
painstaking  and  elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written.’^ — Athenteum. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special 
powers  and  finest  endowments.” — Morning  Post. 

**  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history.  Mr  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style — singularly  vivid,  graphic, 
and  dramatic— is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.” — Daily  News. 

”  Two  fascinating  volumea  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  con¬ 
scientious  investigation.” — Standard. 

”  For  pleasant  reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend 
Mr  Dixon’s  volumes.”— Dsily  Tel^rsph. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR :  a  Summer  on 

the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Bev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGR  8vo,  wltb 
Illustrations,  15s. 

"  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and 
interesting  information.”— Standard. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ubique),  Author  of  '  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,’ 
Ac.  2  vols.,  with  lUnstratioDB.  21s. 

*'  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic.” — John  Bull. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 


MAT.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  *  Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,’ '  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  '  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  Fifeshire  scenes  are 
admirable  bits  of  that  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs  Oliphant 
excels.  ”— AthenKum. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author  of 

*  The  Qneen  of  the  Regiment.’  3  vols. 

WILD  OEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

'  LIL,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  The  interest  of  this  story  never  flags.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
life-like  vigour.”— Coart  Joomal. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  *  Ursula’s 

Love  Story,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.  The  character  of  the  heroine 
is  very  charming.”— John  Bull. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fann,  Author 

of  '  Uncle  Silas,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [May  9. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  B.  Geeo.  Third  Edition. 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi— 306,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Contents :— Realisable  Ideas— Malthus  Notwithstanding— Non-Survival 
of  the  Fittest — Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development— The 
Significance  of  Life— De  Profundis-Elsewhere— Appendix. 

COLYMBIA.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  260,  neat  cloth,  5s. 

”  The  Book  is  amnsing  as  well  as  clever.” — Athcnseum. 

”  Many  exceedingly  humorous  passages.”— Public  Opinion. 

•*  Deserves  to  be  read.” — Scotsman. 

‘‘Neatly  done.”— Graphic. 

*‘  Very  amusing.” — Examiner. 

The  BONA-FIDE  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  on  an  entirely  New 
System,  showing  both  divisions  on  the  same  page,  distinguishing  the 
Genders,  and  giving  Tabular  Conjugations  of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs. 
By  JOHN  BELLOWS.  32mo,  bound,  gilt  edges,  78.  6d. 


MR  PLIMSOLL’S  APPEAL, 


This  day,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls,  in  paper  wrapper,  price  6d., 
a  cheap  Edition  of 

OUR  SEAMEN:  An  Appeal. 

By  SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL,  M.P. 

The  Original  Edition,  with  more  than  60  lUnstratlons  in  Photography, 
price  148.,  and  the  Popular  Edition,  with  the  Wreck  Chart  for  1871,  price 
3s.  6d.,  have  been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  bad. 

VIRTUE  and  CO.,  26  Ivy-lane,  Patemoster-row,  B.C. 


London*  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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place  (ue  lujntTB  ui  MiuruuKti  wuiikKiiK  uruci.  auu  me  irreaoill  irom  ffOr#m 
mental  or  other  royalties,  talljr  Justify  the  dircoiors  In  offerinff  to  the 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  very  valuable  property.  ^ 

There  is  at  present  no  smelting  establishment  in  the  important  liininir 
field  between  Cuneo  and  the  Coast  It  is  a  feature  of  the  proposed  com 
pany  to  establish  such  works,  which  would  be  fed  by  the  numerons  minol' 
in  and  near  the  Stura  Valley,  and  yield  very  large  returns,  independentlv 
of  mining.  ^ 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  implication  for  shares,  together  with  copies  of 
the  reports,  may  be  obtained  from  the  bankers,  brokoa,  and  at  the 
offices  of  the  company,  where  plans  of  the  mines  and  specimens  of  the  ok 
may  be  seen. 

The  concession  and  agreement,  with  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Associotion 
lie  for  inspection  at  the  company’s  solicitors.  * 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  ANSTED 

F.R.S.,  F  G.S. 

Vinadio  Mines.— I  have  lately  inspected  and  am  well  acquainted 
these  mines.  The  great  Vinadio  We  is  very  strongly  marked,  and  is 
gulariy  promising.  The  veinstone  contains  much  fluoride,  and  is  in  i 
places  at  least  sixty  feet  wide. 

North  Vinadio.— Almost  the  whole  work  has  been  done  in  orey  gre 
and  there  are  some  rich  arches  of  ground  standing  of  considerable  y 
The  quantity  of  ore  got  since  the  re-opening  r'  “ 
between  300  and  400  tons.  T  -  • 

the  ore  is,  '  . 

assayed,  show  from  30  to  50  ounces  _ 

on  have  yielded  a  quantity  of  ore  fully  equivalent  to  the  costs  incurred.  To 


unexpired,  together  with  a  right  of  purehase  the  concessions  to  follow 
the  existing  licences  of  the  mlver  lead  mines  of  Robibmte,  Bergimoletto, 
and  Pals,  free  from  all  royalties  on  the  ores  sold.— Incorporated  under  the 
Companies  Acts  of  1863  and  1807,  which  strictly  limit  the  liability  to  the 
amount  subscribed  by  each  shareholder. — Capitiu  £100,000,  in  shares  of  £5 
each.  £1  per  share  to  be  paid  on  application,  and  £2  on  allotment.  The 
remainder  of  the  capital  will  only  be  called  as  required,  and  no  call  will 
eaoe^  10s.  per  share,  nor  be  made  at  intervals  of  less  than  three  months. 
It  is  not,  however,  anticipated  that  the  whole  of  the  capital  will  ever  be 
required,  as  sales  of  ore  can  be  effected  immediatelv  after  the  completion  of 
the  necessary  crushing  and  dressing  appliances,  should  no  allotment  be 
made  the  deposits  will  be  returned  without  deduction  or  delay. 

DiuoroBf. 

Chairman— Frederick  O.  T.  Delmar,  Rsq.,  F.S.A.,  Cluirman  of  the  San 


vnAinn»u— r rvui;ri«:&  vr.  a*  a^msa 

Paulo  Gas  Company,  17  St  Petersborgn-place,  Bayswater,  and  Oriental 
Club,  W. 

James  Pearee  Allen,  Esq.  (Messrs  W.  11.  Allen  and  Co.),  13  Waterloo-place, 
Pallmall,  W. 

David  Thomas  Ansted,  Em.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  8  Duke-strect, 
Adelphi  and  Athenaeum  Club  W. 

Lieut. -General  Houghton  James,  Montague-house,  Bedford. 

Frederick  Jennings,  Esq..  East  India  Merchant,  iate  Member  of  the 
Legtilative  Council  of  Bengal,  Lawrence  Pountney-place,  Cannon- 

William  Lichfleld,  Esq.,  St  Germains,  Aneriey-park,  Anerlev,  S.E. 

John  Tanner,  Esq ,  DiWtor  of  the  ^ilway  and  General  Light  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  Limited,  Haroourt- house.  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

BANKIM. 

The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Thread  needle-street,  and  its 

Branches. 


ne  in  orey  ground, 
„  !  considerable  value, 
menlng  of  the  mine  I  estimate  at 

_  Some  of  it  is  rich,  and  can  be  hand-dressed.  All 

galena,  rich  in  silver,  and  samples  taken  by  myself,  and  separately 
mow  from  30  to  SOounoesjper  ton  of  ore.  The  woria  hitherto  carried 

-  ,  '  --  .  **  .•  -  ^ - j 

do  Justice  to  this  important  mine  additional  capital  is  needed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  some  valuable  bunches  of  ore  sliould  not  be  cut  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  rarely  that  a  mine  promising  such  early  results  has  come 
under  my  notice. 

.  South  Vinadio  Mine.— The  condition  of  the  lode  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  north  mine,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  results  of  equal  importance 
may  not  be  realised  at  an  early  date. 

Kobilante  Mine.— An  important  lode  crosses  the  sett,  and  is  proved  at 
various  points,  and  the  position;  close  to  the  town  of  Dalmazso,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  favourable.  I  am  inform^  by  the  Manager  of  the  Vinadio  Mines,  in 
a  I^ter  received  within  the  last  few  days,  that  the  lode  has  beea.  reached, 
and  contains  rich  aoriferons  pyrites. 

Bergimoletto  Mine. — A  course  of  ore  ranging  nearly  north  and  south,  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  lode,  has  been  opened  by  a  small  slant  shaft,  and  is  likely 
to  lead  to  an  important  deposit  of  richly  argentiferous  galena,  and  ore  can 
be  got  at  once. 

Pala  Mine. — In  the  mine  thus  named  there  is  a  deposit  of  silver  lead  ore 
of  extraordinary  richness  in  silver.  Some  quantity  of  ore  haa  already  been 
obtained,  and  a  small  expenditure  would  probably  insure  a  very  good  result. 

I  have  long  watched  the  progress  of  mining  in  the  Stnra  Valley,  wTHcb  is 
known  as  one  of  the  richest  in  Italy  for  its  silver  lead.  The  mines  under  tbe 
control  of  the  proposed  company  offer  every  prospect  of  immediate  succesa 
I  consider  that  there  is  a  great  need  of  a  smelting  establishment  in  tbe  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cuneo,  and  that  a  well-mounted  foundry  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
very  profitable  investment  ^ 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  BY  MR  JOHN  LEAN,  CON- 
SULTING  MINING  ENGINEER. 

promising 


BBORBR, 

J.  F.  II.  Read,  Esq.,  4  Austinfriars,  E.C. 

•0I.ICIT0B8. 

Messrs  Allen  and  Edwards,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  ’ 
AUDITORS. 

'Messrs  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evans,  .3(7bleman-itreet- 
buildlngs,  Moorgate  street,  E.C. 

SSCBBTART. 

•  Percy  Harvey,  Ksq. 

orriCBS. 

1  i  Great  Winchester -street,  London,  E.C. 

This  company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  work  several  extensive 
and  valuable  silver  lead  mines  in  aud  near  the  Valley  of  the  Stura,  between 
Turin  and  Nice,  North  Italy,  and  to  smelt  the  ores. 

The  pri^rtles  to  be  purchased  include  the  celebrated  silver  lead  mines  of 
Vinadio,  fully  coocedea  and  in  active  and  profitable  work,  and  the  following 
young  mines,  vis.  :  Robllante,  near  tlie  town  of  Cuneo ;  Bergimoletto,  near 
the  town  of  Delmonte ;  and  Pala,  near  the  town  of  Vinadio ;  all  in  or  near 


Vinadio  Silver  Lead  Mines.— These  important  and  highly  promising 
mines  I  have  but  just  inspected.  The  principal  lode— one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  1  ever  saw— is  plainly  traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  mountaina 
on  each  side  of  on  east  and  west  valley. 

North  Vioadio— This  mine  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley. 
The  large  and  well-defined  lode,  in  places  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  wide, 
possesses  every  characteristic  that  can  be  desired  in  a  silver  lead  lode. 
Nearly  all  the  work  done  by  the.present  owners  has  been  in  orey  ground ; 
hence  the  large  quantity  of  rich  ore  which  they  have  extracted,  not  at  oil  lew 
than  300  tons,  and  which  remains  on  the  mine.  Aches  of  ore  ground  of 
considerable  value  still  remain.  On  reaoKing  the  vertical  position  of  the 
orey  ground  above,  increased  riches  may  reasonably  be  expected.  This  is  a 
mine  of  great  promise,  and,  to  do  Justice  to  its  merles,  it  should  be  woriced 
with  spint  anoenergy.  This  done,  1  confidently  believe  that  resolts  highly 
satisfactory  would  soon  follow. 

South  Vinadio.— As  similar  facilities  for  working  attend  this  mine  as  arc 
found  in  the  north  mine,  the  same  mode  of  working  should  be  adopted,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  mine,  when  worked,  will  be  found  as 
profitable  as  the  north  mine. 

Kobilante  Mine.— This  little  new  mine  is  most  conveniently  sitnated,  and 
is  approached  ty  excellent  carriage  roads.  A  strong  lead  lode  traverses  the 
sett,  and  from  several  points  on  the  back  of  the  lode  lead  ore  has  been  taken. 
A  lode  of  great  promise,  and  which  should  not  remain  unwroug^t, 

Bergimoletto  Mine  has  a  branch  of  rich  argentiferous  galena,  seen  in  a 
sink  with  a  depth  of  about  il5  feet  below  the  surface,  and  say  13  f««t 
length.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  has  been  extracted  from  this 
small  opening.  ...  < 

Pala  Mine.— In  the  vein  or  lode  of  this  important  mine,  silver  lead  ore  of 


yoors  ago,  but  were  abandoned  owing  to  political  dlfiScuIties  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  all  industrial  operations  by  the  Piedmontese  Government. 

The  Mines  of  Vinadio  were  oonoeded  in  1866,  but  owing  to  a  delay  in 
oompleting  tbe  purchase,  the  then  proprietors  could  not  commence  working 
till  1670.  A  oonsiderable  sum  has  tM-en  spent  in  opening  out  the  old  levels 
in  the  North  Mine,  and  exploring  works  carried  on  almost  throughout  in 
ore  ground,  with  a  view  to  lay  open  the  lode,  which  is  proved  to  be  of 
extraordinary  sise  and  richness,  running  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
property,  and  averaging  fh>m  60  to  70  feet  in  width,  and  most  favourably 
situated  for  economical  w'orking  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  giving  upwards 
of  100  fathoms  of  backs  above  the  water  level.  No  pumpTog  maiminery 
will  therefore  be  required  to  develop  the  property  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
A  large  stream  of  water  runs  through  tbe  valley,  affording  an  ample  supply 
for  all  requirements,  and  available  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  exploration  which  have  been  so  successfully 
carried  on,  capital  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  dressing  bouses, 
aooount  house  and  residence  for  the  manager,  store  house,  Ac.,  in  laying 
down  dressing  plant  and  appliances,  and  in  The  general  preparation  of  the 
works  for  extensive  operations.  There  is  at  present  a  large  stock  of 
excellent  quality  ore  on  the  mine,  much  of  wbicn  is  ready  for  market.  It 
gives,  on  the  average  ou  a  number  of  assays,  about  50ozs.  of  silver  to  the 
ton  of  lead.  This  ore  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will,  as  soon  as 
the  dressing  appliances  are  completed,  be  available  for  an  early  dividend. 

The  south  mine  has  been  explored,  but  the  works  as  yet  have  been  carried 
on  only  on  a  limited  scale.  Sufficient  however  has  been  done  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  same  large  silver  lead  lode  which  crosses  the  valley  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  from  which  large  quantities  of  ore  were  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  Government  during  tbe  last  working ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
seeing  what  has  already  bean  done,  that  this  mine  will,  upon  proper  develop¬ 
ment,  be  found  as  productive  and  valuable  as  tbe  north  mi  ne. 

The  mines  of  Kobilante,  Bergimoletto,  and  Fala,  are  of  a  very  promising 
nature,  aud  the  existence  of  distinct  lodes  beating  valuable  silver  lead  is 
proved.  There  is  no  question  that  by  a  Judicious  outlay  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital,  these  mines  also  will  be  found  to  give  highly  satisfactory 


and  profitable  results. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  vendor  transfers  the  concession  and  mines  are 
made  l^ween  James  Charles  Graham  Bennett  of 
........  --  ,f  the  other  Dart,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 

-  - 1  payment  of 

>any  fully  paid  for  the  transfer  of  the 
ines,  and  will  hereafter  be  entitled  to 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

(To  the  Directors  of  the  Stura  Valley  Silver  Lead  Miulng  and  Smeltln; 
Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen.— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  • 

the  deposit  of  One  Pound  per  Share,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me 
Shares  of  £8  each  in  the  above  Company,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  •®cept  wc 
Shares,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  tne  n 
the  sum  of  Two  Pounds  per  Share  on  allotment,  and  I  request  you  wenr 
my  name  in  the  Books  or  the  Company  for  the  number  pf  bhareaso  aiiofie' 

Name  in  full  . . . . 

Profession  or  Description . 

Residence  in  full  . . . 

1871 


the  one  part,  and  William  Lichfield  of  tbe  other  part,  ou  bcliai 
pony.  Under  this  agreement  the  vendor  will  receive  a  cash 
£16,000  and  3,000  shares  in  tbe  com] 

valuable  conceMion  of  the  Vinadio  B . . . . ......m.  ... 

receive  for  the  concessions  of  the  mines  of  Kobilante.  Bergimoletto,  and  I’ala 
toe  further  sum  of  £7,500  and  1,600  shares  fully  paid.  RenorU  by  Professor 
D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.G  8.,  and  by  Mr  John  Lean,  consulting 
mining  engineer  (who  has  had  great  experience  in  Cornwall,  BraxU,  and  in 
the  management  silver  and  lead  mines  of  Chili),  are  subjoined.  These 


*  Samples  of  a  lot  of  Mven  tons  of  ore  now  being  sent  to  Genoa  for  sale, 
and  OMayed  at  the  Mint  at  Genoa,  are  estimated  as  worth  £26  per  ton. 


Date . 

Usual  Signature 


